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DISTRUST OF GOVERNMENT IS AS OLD AS 
the Republic. In fact, it’s in some ways the 
basis of the Republic; the framers took 
great pains to dilute and spread out the 
powers of the central government. They 
did not want an overweening concentra 
tion of power at the center of our national 
life. At the same time, they arrived at 
those checks and balances through a 
spirit of compromise—something that’s 
notably absent today in Washington. On 
the final day of the Constitutional Con- 


To Our Readers 


Our Broken Government. 
TIME and CNN are taking an in-depth 
look at the problems with Washington 
and what can be done to fix them 


vention in 1787, Benjamin Franklin noted | 


that every member should “doubt a little 
of his own infallibility.” 

I remember when | first worked in our 
Washington bureau in the late 1980s be 
ing amazed at the easy camaraderie that 
existed across the aisle in Congress. The 
public jockeying seemed more like act- 
ing. Today, the contentiousness is more 
visceral and not just for show—although 
preening for the cameras and one’s con 
stituents is always part of what drives 
members on both sides. 

As Peter Beinart, David Von Drehle 
and Newt Gingrich note in their stories 
that are part of our “frozen government” 
cover package, trust in government is 
extremely low these days. But trust in 
government is not by any means a pure 
virtue; after all, trust in government was 
high in the 1950s, as some have noted, 
when the government told schoolchil- 
dren they would be safe in the event of 
a nuclear attack if they put their heads 
under their desks. 

But a certain amount of trust in gov 
ernment is necessary to try to solve dif- 
ficult problems—and difficult problems 
are pretty much what we'll be looking at 
for the foreseeable future: the national 
debt; the rising costs of Social Security, 
Medicare and Medicaid; the wars in Af 
ghanistan and Iraq. The ability to solve 
these problems means asking people to 
make a sacrifice, which requires a spirit 
of compromise and bipartisanship. Only 
then will trust in government begin to 
rise, and only then will voters begin to 
respond. What I can't agree with is the 
notion, expressed by the Tea Partyers 
profiled in Von Drehle’s terrific story, 
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that government has no role in solving 
large national problems. And, by the way, 


| to hear those voices, we deployed five 


reporters, a photographer and a videogra 


| pher to Tea Party gatherings in five states. 


As part of our discussion of the prob 
lems in Washington, we are working 
with our partner CNN on its timely 


| weeklong series of programming called 
| Broken Government. Its notion is that Re 
| publicans, Democrats and independents 


can agree on one thing: government 


| isn’t working. CNN will look at both the 
| frustrating problems and at the possible 
| innovative solutions, and we will partner 


with it in that effort. Our superb TIME 
political team will be on CNN during 
the week, and in addition to the stories 
in this issue, we will be producing daily 
stories on Time.com. Karen Tumulty will 
be writing on the filibuster, Jay Newton 
Small on term limits, Michael Scherer on 
bipartisanship and Massimo Calabresi 
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Tune in 
Republicans, Demo- 
crats and indepen- 
dents can agree on 
one thing: govern- 
ment is broken. All 
next week, CNN 
examines Broken 
Government—the 
difficult problems and 
the possible solutions 


on investigating government. The series 


| is being overseen by our Washington 
| bureau chief Michael Duffy and Daniel 


Eisenberg, the executive editor of 
TIME.com. So tune in to CNN for a discus 
sion of Broken Government starting Feb. 22, 
and check out our series on TIME.com. 
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10 Questions. 





Aretha 


Franklin will now take your ciseciions 


How has not flying hindered 
your career? 

Kevin Mull, uit11z, PA. 
It has not hindered my career 
at all. Miss Franklin can get 
around. | have been every 
where, believe me, on this 
bus—every where except 
across the ocean. And ifit 
were an amphibious bus, I 
might do that. When I was 
flying, I never saw the U.S. 
and what it really looked like. 
I saw the back of the concert 
hall, the hotel and the airport. 
Now I really see America: The 
last time I flew was in’82. 1 
had such a bad flight. A two 
engine plane. The flight was 
dipsy-doodling up and down 
all the way home. I said, “Oh, 
my God, when I get to Detroit, 
that’s it. That is it.” And I have 
not flown since. But I intend 
to. It’s been a long time. 


What has kept you in the 
Detroit area for so long? 

Alexis Alexander, TROY, MICH. 
I was brought up in Detroit, 
and most of my family’s here. 
[like the mentality. It’s a very 
supportive city. Detroiters 
will come all out if they really 
feel like what you are stand 
ing behind has merit. 


Why have you decided not to be 
on a major label? 

Marc Daniels, or TAWA 
Well, let’s see: ’62,’72,’82,’92, 
2002—that’s 42 years of record 
ing for other people. I thought, 
At this point, it’s time for you 
to record for yourself. That way 
there wouldn’t be so many 
spoons in the soup. There 
would just be one Aretha 
spoon. I'll take responsibility 
for all of it—choosing the pro 
ducer, the musicians, the sing 
ers, where I will record, what 
time and so on. 
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What is the best way to bring 
back residents to Detroit? 
Aaron Allen 
TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. 
Create more jobs and bring de 
velopers back who will invest 
in the city. But particularly 
the jobs. A lot of people have 
left Detroit to seek employ 
ment. They just can’t find it 
here, These are people who 
love Detroit, and it has to be 
pretty bad for them to leave. 


How do you feel about artists 
covering your songs? 

Greg Melvin 
GROSSE POINTE WOODS, MICH. 
Oh, fine. That really is the 
most sincere form of flattery. It 
really is—in most instances. 


You once performed “Nessun 
Dorma” when you filled in for 








, Rank y 
get , 


Pavarotti at the Grammys. Do 
you plan on doing more opera? 
Steve Lee, NASHVILLE 
Ido. | have an aria album 
that’s coming up on Aretha’s 
Records. I’m working on one 
right now. And I’m also going 
to sing a little Mozart. I love 
Puccini, but I’m going to doa 
little Mozart on this dual of. 
fering that Condoleezza Rice 
and I will be doing over the 
summer for our favorite chari 
ties. It’s a bipartisan effort. 


| have heard some of your father 
C.L. Franklin's powerful ser- 
mons. How was it growing up in 
such a spiritual setting? 
Anthony Weaks 
MILLEDGEVILLE, GA. 
I can’t say it was much like 
the average person’s, my fa 
ther being who he was, but it 


For more of our Detroit 
coverage, visit 
time.com/detroit 


certainly provided a founda 
tion and a guiding light for 
us. There was always really 
good gospel playing. No mat 
ter where you went in the 
house, there was always mu 
sic. My father was also study 
ing to be a theologian, and he 
had classes from time to time 
in the home. Other ministers 
would come in, and so we had 
to tone it down. That’s what 
was going on in the house: 
the Word and a lot of music. 


You're known for some of the 
world’s most famous songs. 
What's your favorite? 
Sean Williams 

MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
I have a lot of favorites. 
“Nessun Dorma,” of course. 
“Respect.” A lot of Curtis 
Mayfield’s songs from 
Sparkle, But I don’t have any 
one favorite. 


So what does respect mean 
to you? 

Glenda Ferguson 

PAOLI, IND, 

What does it mean to me? I 
heard it nicely phrased earlier 
today. You want to give people 
dignity and respect, and you 
want to receive it too. 


How would you like to be 
remembered? 
Gloria Walker 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
I don’t even think about any 
thing like that. I just don’t. I 
plan to be around. Never mind 
being remembered. a 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 
To watch an 
interview with 
Aretha Franklin 
and to subscribe to the 10 
Questions podcast on iTunes, 
go to time.com/10questions 
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Gates, Open 

I was impressed with Elizabeth Rubin’s 

engaging profile of Robert Gates [Feb. 15]. 

I have a new respect for and confidence in 

Gates and President Obama’s choice. 
Kermita Thornton, OKLAHOMA CITY 


Why do U.S. leaders like Gates persist in the 
old ideas of wars, troops and battlefields? 
Sending troops across the world to “win” 
is a fundamentally flawed and outmoded 
concept—not to speak of the fact that we as 
a nation cannot afford it. The terrorists are 
slowly bleeding our nation toward ruin as 
we are drawn into war after impossible war. 
Robert Anderson, 1DAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


Many Democrats were opposed to retain 
ing Gates as Secretary of Defense. It is clear 
to me that on entering the Secretary’s of 
fice, he left his politics outside. 

George J. Martin, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Your story was right on the money, except 
you refer to the Eagle Scout that Secretary 
Gates “was.” Please remember: once an 
Eagle Scout, always an Eagle Scout. 

Ronald Bennett, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aisle Crossing 
Joe Klein, in “Into the Lion’s Den,” is correct 
that the Republicans’ need to demonize 
Obama trumps the party’s ideological be 
liefs [Feb. 15). What happened to jumping 
over the net and congratulating the guy 
who beat you? Through obstruction, obfus 
cation and outright lying about Obama— 
death panels, indeed—they make it clear 
that the only GOP agenda is to bring Obama 
down. If this President fails, we all fail. 
Judith Buczek, CAMANO ISLAND, WASH. 


How can Klein label Obama a “moderate 
liberal” with a straight face? The President's 
newfound willingness to extend an olive 
branch to Republicans hasn't come about 
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Into the 
Lion's Den 
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spare 


How readers responded 
FAVORABLE CRITICAL 


because he’s a moderate; it has come about be- 
cause he’s a pragmatist (and pretty good at 
photo ops). Obama knows if he hasn't been 
able to ram his policies through Congress by 
this point, he sure won't be able to now. 
Mark S. Dolecki, BAYTOWN, TEXAS 


Now That’s 

Good Thinking! 

Thank you for “How to Tame the Deficit” 
[Feb. 15]. We need leadership from the Presi 
dent to reduce government expenditures, 
not to spend and spend. We should start 
by not trying to be the world’s policeman 
and not pandering to the electorate as 
Obama has. Citizens have to live within 


SOUND OFF 


‘J.D. Salinger wrote 
a puerile novel and 
became famous. 
Fame in the U.S. is 
a disgrace; he knew 
it. Maybe his fame 
embarrassed him.’ 


Ron Larson, WYTHEVILLE, VA., 
responding to “Appreciation,” Feb. 15 









How to Tame 
The Deficit 
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their budgets. The government must learn 
to do the same starting now, not in 2or1. 
Don Smalter, LAWRENCE, KANS. 


Jeffrey D. Sachs’ article should be manda 
tory reading for all Americans. Brilliantly 
reasoned, beautifully written and tactfully 
presented, it is a powerful, balanced argu 
ment for regarding the T word—taxes—as 
one way out of this economic morass, not 
something to be avoided. 

John Mackiewicz, ALBANY, N.Y. 


Sachs’ reference to our current state of 
“peacetime” is a slap in the face of every 
brave serviceman and -woman deployed 
to Iraq and Afghanistan. In the story’s il 
lustration, a man doesn’t want to hear that 
military spending is up. Why should it be? 
It’s not like there’s a war on. 

Don Scribner, NEKOOSA, WIS. 


An Olympic First 

A glaring omission in “11 Olympians to 
Watch” is Canada’s Brian McKeever [Feb. 15}. 
The legally blind cross-country skier will 


| become the first athlete to compete in both 


the Paralympic and Olympic winter games. 
Granted, cross-country skiing does not draw 
the big crowds, but McKeever's story is one 
that should be shared and celebrated with 
the world. 

Clayton Crawley, CHICAGO 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

= “The Survivor” incorrectly stated that in the last 
days of the Bush presidency, Defense Secretary Rob 
ert Gates was planning to return to Texas |Feb, 15]. 
In the same story, a graphic suggested that Gates 
served as Secretary of Defense from 2001 to 2009, 
Those dates refer to George W. Bush's tenure as 
President, not Gates’ tenure as Defense Secretary, 
which began in 2006, 


™In “Apple’s Vision of the Future," we mis 
stated the cost of the highest-end iPad [Feb. 8], A 
64-gigabyte version with 3G connectivity costs 
$829; without 3G, the cost is $699. 
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af ee ; ride 
IN THEIR FIRST WEEK, THE VANCOUVER OLYMPIC GAMES 
looked well on their way to a gold medal in winter calamity 
tragedy on the luge track, slush on the downhill course at 


Whistler and drenching rain on Cypress Mountain that eventually washed away the standing-room 
spectator zone, costing organizers around $1.4 million in refunded ticket sales. The signature snafu 
may be this: the Canadians couldn’t make ice. A men’s speed-skating final had to be halted for more 
than an hour because two ice-resurfacing machines were in various degrees of breakdown—sort 

of like the Games themselves. Still, you'd have a difficult time convincing most Canadians that 
their Olympics aren’t measuring up. Snafus notwithstanding, Vancouver has been a determinedly 
cheerful host city and Whistler an advertisement for the staggering beauty of British Columbia. 
Besides, there’s still time to pull it out. What matters most to Canada is the men’s ice-hockey gold. 
Win that, on the Games’ final day, and the rest will be forgiven. Because Canadians will have shown 
the world that not only can they make ice, they can play on it too. —BY BILL SAPORITO/VANCOUVER 
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Obama and Energy Secretary Steven Chu 
before the Feb. 16 press conference 


A Return to Nuclear Power 


President Barack Obama announced 
$8.3 billion in federal loan guarantees for 
the construction of two nuclear reactors 
at a plant in Georgia. It is the first new 
nuclear project to be green-lighted in 
the U.S. since the 1980s. Once online, 
sometime in 2017, the reactors will 
generate power for 1.4 million people. 
While most hailed the move—the 
White House said the reactors will 
prevent the emission of 16 million tons 
of carbon dioxide each year—critics say 
safety standards for storing the plant's 
radioactive waste need to be improved. 





| 
Energy Hydro- 
consumption electric 
in the U.S., by Ab 
source 


Marion 7 Other —— | 


Briefing 


| 2\Iran 
_ U.S. Steps 


Up Criticism 
“Iran is moving 
toward a military 
dictatorship,” said 
U.S. Secretary 

of State Hillary 
Rodham Clinton in 
Qatar on Feb. 15. 
It was the Obama 
Administration's 
bluntest statement 
yet against Iran's 
Revolutionary 
Guards, which many 


| now believe to be 


the nation’s true 
power center. Her 


| comments came as 


the U.S. continues 
to push for new U.N. 
sanctions against 


| Tehran, which 
| recently announced 


it would enrich 
uranium to higher 
levels, reinforcing 
suspicions that it 
intends to produce 
nuclear weapons. 
To prevent such an 
outcome, Clinton 
said, the U.S. is 
focused on both 
“engagement and 
political pressure. 
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Rail service was suspended for several days 
following the morning rush-hour crash 


3|Brussels 
The Train Didn’t Stop 


In Belgium's worst railway crash since 
1954, a commuter train sped through a red 
signal and hit an oncoming locomotive 


| on Feb. 15, killing 18 people and injuring 


more than roo. While investigators have 
not yet determined the cause of the crash, 
which happened outside the capital, rail 
workers and train drivers quickly went on 
strike to protest poor working conditions 
that may have led to the collision. 


4|Egypt 
King Tut’s Curse: Malaria 


While it has long been known that 
the legendary Egyptian pharaoh 
Tutankhamen died at age 19 around 
1324 B.C., the cause of 
his death has remained 

a mystery since his tomb 
; was unearthed in 1922. A 
new study published in 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 

found that King Tut most likely died 
after a severe bout of malaria and 





| complications from a leg fracture. The 

| evidence, obtained through DNA testing 
| performed by Egyptian, German and 

| Italian researchers, would explain the 


Length of time Haitian President René 
Préval expects it will take to clear rubble 
left by the Jan. 12 earthquake 
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hundred or so walking sticks found 
in Tut’s tomb and contradicts earlier 
theories that he was murdered. 
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| S| Georgia 
Standardized 


_ Cheating 


Georgia state 
authorities 

have ordered an 
investigation 

into 191 public 
elementary 

and middle 
schools—more 
than half of them 
in Atlanta—after a 


| Feb. 10 audit found 


that an unusually 


| high number of 
| wrong answers 











on students’ 
standardized tests 
had been erased 
and replaced with 
the correct ones. 
Of those schools, 
almost two dozen 
had suspicious 
erasure patterns 
on more than 
50% of classroom 
tests, suggesting 


| an orchestrated 


attempt to raise 
scores and improve 


| school standing 
| under the No 


Child Left Behind 
Act. Inquiries will 
be handled by 
individual school 
districts, raising 


| fears that those 
| Investigating the 


problem may be 


| the very ones who 
| initially condoned it. 


Number of hugs given in 24 hours by 
51-year-old Ohioan Jeff Ondash, who 
set the new world record in Las Vegas 


Briefing 
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KIND OF BLUE For the past five vears in the West Bank village of Bil’in, there have been weekly rallies arrest warrants for r1 suspects alleged 


Authorities in Dubai issued international 


against the Israeli separation barrier, a section of which runs through the town. On Feb. 12, villagers to be behind the Jan. 20 murder of 
protested while dressed as members of the Na’vi tribe from the 3-D blockbuster Avatar. The film, with Mahmoud al-Mabhouh, a top official in 
its themes of oppression and resistance, has struck a particular chord with Palestinians, who now the Palestinian militant group Hamas. ; 
have cause to celebrate. The wall is being rerouted following the final implementation of a 2007 Israeli The suspects, believed to be members of a 
Supreme Court order; the move returns about 700,000 square meters of land to Bil’in residents. hit squad, entered the emirate using fake 


European passports and were captured 

: ’ in surveillance footage following al 
Incumbents J | bb aies : 8 se 

7 I s 9) Mabhouh to his hotel room disguised 





AFresh Start | runningn Missionaries : sg oneal mm, se 
ih ouate. Released as accused the Israeli intelligence 
Ending a five- as of agency Mossad of orchestrating the 
year diplomatic Feb.17 Open Democratic seats Democrat Three weeks after assassination. Israeli Foreign Minister 
freeze, the White i aca ees rosa being charged with Avigdor Lieberman refused to directly 
pence kidnapping for comment on the matter, explaining that 
annus nicrts Sale 8| reattach rane when it comes to security issues, “Israel 
on Feb. 16. The P ie never responds, never confirms and never 
Bye, Bayh ere aoe denies. There is no reason for Israel to 
U.S. had removed orphans, others SES: TS 
its ambassador in Two-term Indiana Democratic Senator not—out of the change this policy. 
2005 to protest Evan Bayh announced on Feb. 15 that country illegally, 
ri cw ae he would not run for re-election this nib Cao * |What They’re Banning 


November. The popular centrist and 
former Hoosier State governor blamed 
increased partisanship, 


released on Feb.17. | im Papua New Guinea: 
Two others were 
kept in Haiti for 


assassination of 
former Lebanese 


Prime Minister Rafik The 550,000 residents of Papua New Guinea's 













Hariri. While the U.S. saying plainly, “I do not love further questioning. Southern Highlands province better drink up 
still disapproves of Congress.” Bayh’s retirement, A lawyer #08 one quickly. In an attempt to quell the tribal strife 
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Canal crossing 
U.S. soldiers prepare 
for the Feb. 13 
offensive in Marjah 


HE BATTLE AGAINST THE TALIBAN INTENSIFIED 
' recently when NATO and Afghan forces launched 
the largest offensive since the U.S.-led invasion of 
Afghanistan more than eight years ago. Fifteen thousand 
NATO and Afghan troops laid siege to the Taliban strong 
hold of Marjah. The center of Helmand province's opium 
poppy trade, a major source of Taliban funds, Marjah had 
long been a no-go area for NATO troops. At the same time, 


in the Pakistani port of Karachi, a raid on a seminary by CIA 
and Pakistani intelligence agents netted Mullah Abdul Ghani 
Baradar, the Taliban's military commander and a confidant of 
Mullah Omar, the movement's elusive leader. 

Both the Marjah offensive and the capture of Baradar are 
blows to the Taliban. In Marjah, dozens of Taliban fighters 
stayed to slug it out after seeding roads and fields with explosive 
devices, but most fled the area ahead of the long-trumpeted 
U.S.-led offensive. The Obama Administration has described the 
operation as a critical step toward lasting stability, but there’s a 
high risk that the Taliban will melt back into Marjah once the 


WHO'S WHO IN THE TALIBAN 
More than eight years after the U.S. invasion of 
Afghanistan, most Taliban leaders remain at large 








NATO juggernaut pulls out and the area 
is turned over to Afghan administrators 
and security forces. Holding this ground 
will be the first true test for the newly 
minted Afghan army. A strong national 


army and police force are the linchpins 
of the Obarria Adeniniotration'’o A fphiani 


stan strategy, but until now, their efficacy 
and loyalty to President Hamid Karzai’s 
government have been doubtful. 

While the true strategic import of the 
Marjah offensive may take months to de- 
termine, Baradar’s capture is hugely and 
immediately significant. Baradar, an Af 
ghan, was the head of the Taliban's mili- 
tary council and the mastermind of the 
insurgents’ bloody and relentless cam 
paign against NATO and Afghan forces. 
A trusted friend of Omar's, Baradar may 
well know where the Taliban’s spiritual 
leader is hiding. Pakistani intelligence 
and the CIA kept Baradar’s capture secret 
for a week, giving interrogators 
a chance to investigate the net- 
work of contacts in his possession 
before the Taliban realized he had 
been seized. 


Confirmed 3 J 

U.S. combat Most important, Baradar’s 
deaths in arrest marks a turning point in 
Marjah, the fraught cooperation between 
Feb. 13-17 


Washington and Islamabad on 
counterterrorism. Until now, Pakistan 
was reluctant to help the U.S, hunt down 
the Taliban's leadership, with whom it 
had close ties before 9/11. But the Tali- 
ban’s militancy has spawned terrorism 
inside Pakistan, and the country’s mili- 
tary and political leaders may have fi- 
nally realized that they cannot get rid of 
homegrown terrorists without cracking 
down on the jihadis’ Afghan brethren. 
—BY TIM MCGIRK 


Suspected Taliban 
strongholds 
(shaded areas) exist 
in Afghanistan's 
Helmand province 
and along the 
country’s border 
with Pakistan 
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Spotlight 


Fighting the Taliban 





NATO juggernaut pulls out and the area 
is turned over to Afghan administrators 
and security forces. Holding this ground 
will be the first true test for the newly 
minted Afghan army. A strong national 
army and police force are the linchpins 
of the Obama Administration’s Afghani 
stan strategy, but until now, their efficacy 
and loyalty to President Hamid Karzai’s 
government have been doubtful. 

While the true strategic import of the 
Marjah offensive may take months to de 
termine, Baradar’s capture is hugely and 
immediately significant. Baradar, an Af 
ghan, was the head of the Taliban’s mili 
tary council and the mastermind of the 
insurgents’ bloody and relentless cam 
paign against NATO and Afghan forces. 
A trusted friend of Omar's, Baradar may 
well know where the Taliban's spiritual 
leader is hiding. Pakistani intelligence 
and the CIA kept Baradar’s capture secret 

for a week, giving interrogators 
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in the Pakistani port of Karachi, a raid on a seminary by CIA 
and Pakistani intelligence agents netted Mullah Abdul Ghani 
Baradar, the Taliban’s military commander and a confidant of 
Mullah Omar, the movement's elusive leader. 

Both the Marjah offensive and the capture of Baradar are 
blows to the Taliban. In Marjah, dozens of Taliban fighters 
stayed to slug it out after seeding roads and fields with explosive 
devices, but most fled the area ahead of the long-trumpeted 
U.S.led offensive. The Obama Administration has described the 
operation as a critical step toward lasting stability, but there's a 
high risk that the Taliban will melt back into Marjah once the 
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onibat Most important, Baradar’s 


arrest marks a turning point in 

the fraught cooperation between 
‘Washington and Islamabad on 
counterterrorism. Until now, Pakistan 
was reluctant to help the U.S. hunt down 
the Taliban’s leadership, with whom it 
had close ties before 9/11. But the Tali 
ban’s militancy has spawned terrorism 
inside Pakistan, and the country’s mili 
tary and political leaders may have fi 
nally realized that they cannot get ridof | » 
homegrown terrorists without cracking 
down on the jihadis’ Afghan brethren. 
—BY TIM MCGIRK 
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For daily sound bites, 


Verbatim oe 


TALKING HEADS 


Don Peck 


On how an “era of joblessness” will 
transform America, in the Atlantic: 


‘Dick Cheney’s a fine fellow. He’s entitled 
to his own opinion. He’s not entitled to 
rewrite history. 


JOE BIDEN, U.S. Vice President, responding to his predecessor's 
criticism of the Obama Administration’s handling of the 
attempted airplane bombing on Christmas Day 


“There is unemployment, a 
brief and relatively routine 
transitional state that results 
from the rise and fall of 
companies in any economy, 
and there is unemployment 
chronic, all-consuming. 

The former is a necessary 
lubricant in any engine of 
economic growth. The latter 

is a pestilence that slowly eats 
away at people, families and, if 
it spreads widely enough, the 
fabric of society.” —March 2010 


Bob Herbert 


Discussing how the U.S. lags behind 
China on energy efficiency, in the 
New York Times: 





‘If you look like me, you may be ejected 
from Southwest Air. 


KEVIN SMITH, director, in his Twitter feed, after he was kicked 
off a Feb. 13 flight for being too large 


‘I killed someone, once. He was a young 
chap. He had been my lover, and he 
got AIDS.’ 


RAY GOSLING, BBC presenter, ina TV documentary on dying, 
saying that he euthanized his terminally ill partner “years ago” 
to relieve his “terrible pain.” Police are investigating the claim 





“China is a poor country 
with nothing comparable : 
to the tremendous research, 
industrial and economic 
resources that the U.S. has : 
been blessed with. Yet they’re 
blowing us away ... The low 
carbon era is coming. We can 
be dragged into that newer, 
greener world by leading 
countries like China; or we 
can take up the challenge 
and become the world’s leader 


‘We do not want this at all—it is meat 
makeup.’ 


JAN BERTOFT, of the Swedish Consumer's Association, on the 
European Union's approval of the use of thrombin, a product 
that can glue pieces of meat together to make a single slab 


‘I offer a sincere apology ... We will do 
our best to stabilize people’s lives.’ 


=] 
| 
| 


KIM YONG IL, Prime Minister of North Korea, reportedly ' ourselves.” —2/13/10 : 
apologizing for a decision to revalue the nation’s currency in 
November, which in turn wiped out much private wealth Jeffrey E. Garten 
Assessing the federal stimulus : 
package one year later on the ¢ 


‘To what extent are we just little 
lemmings that they just throw down 
a track?’ 


HANNAH CAMPBELL-PEGG, an Australian luger, calling 
Vancouver's Olympic course unsafe just a day before Georgia's 
Nodar Kumaritashvili, 21, was killed in a high-speed crash 


Daily Beast: 


| “The bottom line: after one 
year, the economic record is 
mixed.Ontheotherhand,the | 
political outlook may bemore |? 
significant... A pessimistic | E 
view is that politics willtake | 
ona [new] level of viciousness ; 
... An optimistic view is 
that a sudden lurch towards 
constructive bipartisan politics 
combined with American 
resilience, ingenuity and 
entrepreneurship will pull us 
out.” —2/16/10 





‘Our modest guide can point you on the 
road to good music.’ 


L'OSSERVATORE ROMANO, the Vatican’s official newspaper, 
naming its top 10 rock albums of all time, including Pink Floyd's 
The Dark Side of the Moon and the Beatles’ Revolver 





Sources: NBC; Twitter; BBC; Sweden's the Local; New York Times; S1.com; BeatCrave.com TIME March 1, 2010 
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Brief History 


Benefit Songs 


HERE HAVE ALL THE CHARITY SONGS GONE? IN RECENT 
years, that staple of the mid-1980s—the all-star benefit 


tune—has become a pop rarity. But now, 25 years after 
“We Are the World” raised $63 million for African famine re 
lief, anew generation of musicians has rerecorded the anthem, 
with proceeds going to victims of Haiti’s recent earthquake. 

The idea of charity records began with the Beatles. Or, rather, 
with some Beatles. Following the breakup of the Fab Four, 
George Harrison helped organize 1971’s Concert for Bangladesh, 
the first star-studded event of its kind. Proceeds from the 
concert’s live triple album went to UNICEF. Paul McCartney 
followed suit with a 1979 collaboration, cheekily dubbed 
Rockestra, for the victims of Pol Pot’s purges in Cambodia. The 
first certified charity smash didn’t arrive, however, until 1984, 
when Band Aid—a British and Irish supergroup that included 
Sting, Bono and George Michael—recorded “Do They Know It’s 
Christmas?” to benefit African famine victims. The effort raised 
some $18 million and was soon copied across the pond by USA 
for Africa with “We Are the World,” which quickly became the 
best-selling song of the decade. 

After the 1980s, charity tunes hit mostly false notes 
(Anyone remember 2008's “Just Stand Up”?) except for Elton 
John’s 1997 reworking of “Candle in the Wind,” which 
benefited Princess Diana’s foundation following her death. 
The song’s outsize success—tt is the best-selling single 
ever—spawned a wave of imitators too lazy to even think up 
new lyrics. “Do They Know It’s Christmas?” was rerecorded 
and released in 2004 to benefit Darfur. And the new “We Are 
the World,” featuring an Auto-Tuned Lil Wayne in place of 
Bob Dylan, may be raising money atop the iTunes charts, but 
it does so at the expense of botching a sentimental classic. At 
least its heart is in the right place. —BY DAN FLETCHER 
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All-star sing-along “We 

Are the World 25 for Haiti” 
assembled a mostly new cast of 
singers for the iconic anthem 


SONGS FROM THE HEART 





George Harrison heads up 
the Concert for Bangladesh 


Steven Van Zandt 
founds Artists United Against 
Apartheid, The single “Sun City” 
helps fund antiapartheid efforts 


ual! 





Michael Jackson and 
Lionel Richie pen “We Are the 
World” 


[ere 
Issues 


We’ve Got Issues: Children 
and Parents in the Age of 
Medication 

By Judith Warner 

Riverhead; 320 pages 


WHEN AUTHOR AND JOUR 
nalist Judith Warner set 
out to write a book about 
children and psychiatric 
drugs, she too accepted the 
conventional wisdom that 
American children are be 
ing medicated into numb 
ness. But after extensive 
interviews with parents, 
therapists and academ 
ics, She made a 180-degree 
turn, In this impassioned 
book, the author argues 
that childhood mental ill 
ness is real, widespread and 
painful to families caught 
in its grip. Warner believes 
that statistics about Rit 
alin’s being overprescribed 
are exaggerated. “Almost 
no parent takes the issue 
of psychiatric diagnosis 
lightly or rushes to ‘drug’ 
his or her child,” she writes. 
“Responsible child psychia 
trists don’t either.” Frantic 
parents try everything 
from biofeedback to acu 
puncture in hopes of curing 
children who are men 
tally ill, self-destructive 
or violent. Warner argues 
that many of these children 
would thrive with meds 
and cognitive therapy. In 
these cases, the crime isn't 
overmedication—far from 
it: “Most children with 
mental health issues get 
no care at all.” 

BY ANDREA SACHS 
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Milestones 





Alexander McQueen 
THERE ARE MANY TALENTED 
designers, but the work of Lee 
Alexander McQueen, who was 
found dead at age 40 on Feb. 11, 
was spectacular. Even if critics 
rejected a collection, they could 
not reject what he had put into 
it. It was never sloppy, lazy or 
cavalier. It was magnificently 
and precisely what he wanted. 


Fred Morrison 


IT WAS A SIMPLE IDEA, THE 
Frisbee. And Fred, who died 
Feb. 9 at 90, was just the sort of 
fellow you would have want- 
ed to invent it: playful in mind 
and in spirit to the very end. 
He once referred to himself 
indirectly as “Admiral Aster 
oid, Conqueror of the Cosmic 
All.” Early on, he convinced 
county fairgoers that his discs 
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His diligence and attention to 
detail were stunning to wit 
ness. He was surgical. His drap 
ing skills were incredible and 
his construction beautiful. His 
work was whimsical and full 
of humor; it was subversive, 
political and incredibly sexual, 
but he had a seriousness about 
it, and he was so young. He was 
never afraid of being ugly in 
his work, either. Sometimes it 
was beautifully ugly, and that’s 
very brave. His was an impor 
tant voice, and he carried the 
torch for a new generation. 
When I asked Lee if he 
would make my dress for 
the premiere of the Sex and 
the City movie, he was gra- 
cious enough to say yes. He 
flew to New York City on 
a couple of occasions to 
keep fitting it on me. In 
London, he fitted it on 
me again, with the same 
exacting precision he 
had about everything. 
Big and little. And he was 





flew on an invisible wire: 100 
feet for $1; the disc was free! I 
bought one of his legendary 
Pluto Platters—the archetype 
for all modern plastic flying 
discs—as a 10-year-old in the 
spring of 1957. 

A few months later, the toy 
company Wham-O, which 
had acquired the rights to 
the Pluto Platter, heard that 
students back East were 








just lovely. When he'd look up 
and smile—which he rarely 
did, since he was very shy—he 
was just so winning. 

Maybe Lee didn’t follow 
the rules in terms of patronage 
and genuflecting in the right 
direction. He had a point of 
view that probably didn’t al 
ways fit in. But I don’t think he 
spent a lot of time trying to im 
press the right people. I think 
he cared a great deal about his 
work and was incredibly reli 
able in that regard. 

The people he worked with 
adored him, because he was 

easy to adore. | feel very for 

tunate to have known him, 

even in the small way that 
I did, and I’m so sorry that 
others didn’t and won't 
have that same chance. 
—BY SARAH JESSICA 
PARKER 


Parker, an actress, is the 


president and chief creative 


officer of Halston 


tossing around pie tins from 
the Frisbie Pie Co. Wham-O 


| soon trademarked the name 


Frisbee. As part of the in 
structions molded into the 
bottom of the original Pluto 
Platters, Fred encouraged 
players to “Invent Games” and 
“Experiment!” And people 
did. From ordinary backyard 
play to international competi 
tions, the humble plastic fly 
ing disc has united the world 
in fun. Who doesn’t know 
what to do with a Frisbee? 
Fred often spoke of his 


| total astonishment at how 
| his simple idea for a better 
| flying cake pan took off. “It’s 


amaaaaazing...I’ve been the 
luckiest guy in the world!” 
Smooth flights, Fred. 

—BY PHIL KENNEDY 


Kennedy wrote Flat Flip Flies 
Straight: True Origins of the 
Frisbee with Morrison 


Nodar 
Kumaritashvili 
As a luge lover reared 
in a tiny ski resort 

in Georgia, Nodar 
Kumaritashvili seemed 
destined to slide in 
the Olympics. Sadly, 
he never got his 
chance. Kumaritashvili 
died on Feb. 12, at 
age 21, a few hours 
before the Olympic 
opening ceremonies. 
During a training run, 
Kumaritashvill’s sled 
struck an inside wall 
on the final turn of 

the luge track, and he 
was catapulted into an 
unpadded steel support 
column. The accident 
cast an instant pall 
over the Olympics and 
called into question 
the track's design. In 
the week leading up 
to the Games, many 
luge athletes openly 
wondered if the track 
was too dangerous; 
Kumaritashvili's 

father said his son 

had expressed 
concern about his own 
safety. After several 
adjustments were 
made—the starts 
were pushed farther 
down the track, and 


| a protective wall was 





added to the sharp final 
turn—competition went 
on as planned. In tribute 
to Kumaritashvili, lugers 
wore black stripes on 3 
their helmets. Says 
Shiva Keshavan, a 
luge athlete from 
India: “Nodar will 
always be with us.” 
—BY SEAN GREGORY 
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Middle East Muddle. Obama’s push for an 
Arab-Israeli peace is floundering. It’s time 
to focus on what’s actually achievable 


ON THE MORNING OF VALENTINE’S DAY, 
as Dick Cheney was once again calumniat- 
ing the President on network television, | 
was in Doha, Qatar, listening to Secretary 
of State Hillary Clinton attempt to explain 
Barack Obama's foreign policy to several 
hundred restive representatives of the 
Islamic world. The event was the annual 
U.S.Islamic World Forum, sponsored 

by the Brookings Institution, and the 
mood was a bit more testy than last year’s 


Obama-induced euphoria. There was a uni- 


versal sense among the Muslim delegates 
that the President had offered fine words 
in the past year but not much action. And 
now, Clinton entertained a question from 
Cardinal Theodore McCarrick, on behalf 
of an interfaith group of religious leaders, 
about the suffering of Palestinians in the 
Gaza Strip: Why wasn’t the U.S. doing 
more to alleviate it? 


Good question. In fact, it cut to the heart 


of the Obama-foreign policy frustrations. 


Clinton’s tough talk on Iran got most 

of the U.S. headlines, but her position 
on Gaza was far more important to the 
Islamic participants at Doha, especially 
the Arabs. The Israelis have stubbornly 
maintained a stiff blockade after pound- 


ing Gaza into submission in January 2009. 
Food is allowed in; Gazans aren't starving. 


But tight restrictions remain on construc- 
tion materials for rebuilding homes and 
public buildings and on many of the 


| nonessential necessities of life (Israel re- 


- along the way to a deal 


cently lifted the ban on cigarettes). Israel 
has suggested three conditions for lifting 
the siege to Hamas, which controls Gaza: 
no more rocket attacks against Israeli 
civilians, no arms smuggling into Gaza 
and the release of Gilad Shalit, the Israeli 


Success in Gaza 

would show that the 
Administration will work 
hard on vexing issues 





| TIME March 1, 2010 


soldier kidnapped by Hamas in June 2006. 
The rocket attacks have pretty much 
stopped and the arms smuggling—I am 
told—is an issue that can be negotiated, 
but the fate of Shalit has been an insane 
sticking point. On the evening before 


| Clinton’s speech, Recep Tayyip Erdogan— 


the Prime Minister of Turkey and an erst- 
while ally of Israel’s—was cheered when 


| he raged against the conditions in Gaza, 


calling it “an open-air prison.” 

Clinton’s response to McCarrick’s 
question was forceful but inadequate. She 
reminded the delegates that “violence 





preceded the suffering,” a local coup d’état 
by Hamas, which then used Gaza “as a 
launching pad” for wholesale rocket at- 
tacks against Israel. She acknowledged 
the humanitarian suffering and said the 


| U.S. had pressured Israel to increase the 
| flow of essentials like food “from a trickle 


toa flood,” but ultimately, she concluded, 
the fate of Gaza would have to await a 
comprehensive settlement between Israel 
and the Palestinians. 

Wrong answer. And not merely because 
the Islamic participants in Doha were 
hoping for something more concrete. It 
was wrong because it demonstrated the 
chronic weakness of Obama's Middle East 
strategy. As soon as he was inaugurated, 
the President went directly for the big 
prize: a comprehensive two-state solution. 


| But the timing was lousy. The Israelis had 


time.com/swampland 





just elected a right-wing government led 
by Benjamin Netanyahu, whose coalition 
partners were vehemently opposed to ne- 
gotiations. The Palestinians were fiercely 
divided between Fatah, which controls the 
West Bank, and the more militant Hamas. 
US. envoy George Mitchell's slow-moving 


| effort to start talks tanked because of Isra 





el’s unwillingness to stop building illegal 
settlements on Palestinian land. The Ad- 
ministration seems boggled now; the Presi- 
dent told me in a January interview that 
the Middle East had proved tougher than 
he'd expected. It was not an admission that 
inspired confidence in the region. 

It might have been more profitable for 
Obama to have concentrated on trying to 
fix Gaza first. It was the immediate crisis 
when he took office, and it remains so. It is 
difficult to solve, but not impossible. Suc- 
cess would set a predicate: the Admin- 
istration could be relied upon to work 
hard, and pragmatically, on vexing 
issues along the way to an ultimate 
deal. It could be trusted by all sides. 
That possibility still exists, although 
senior Administration officials seem 
unduly pessimistic about the chances 
of success. And there is a big obstacle 
here: the best way to resolve Gaza is 
for the U.S. to quietly convince Hamas 
that if it gives up Shalit—a huge issue 
for the Israelis—the U.S. would work 
to persuade Israel to lift the siege. 

The trouble is, the U.S. won't talk to 

Hamas. But if Obama's policy really 

is about engaging our enemies, he needs 
to engage Hamas—and Hamas needs to 
respond. Quickly. 

There are other obstacles. Three of the 
four interested parties—the Israelis, the 
West Bank Palestinians and Egypt—are 
more than happy to let Hamas suffer in 
perpetuity. That may make political sense 
in the short term, but it is creating an in 
tractable long-term problem: the rise of a 
new generation that’s even more radical 
than Hamas and even more angry at Israel. 


Which brings us back to Cheney. He and 
his hard-line allies are rooting for Obama 


| to fail. The leaders of Hamas—and other 


potential interlocutors, like the Syrians— 
need to understand that this may be 

their last best chance for progress. After 
Obama, the deluge. 
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Why 
Tied Up in 


Discontent with government is at its 
highest level in more than a decade 





making it harder to solve the country’s 
biggest problems. A breakdown of how 


Washington stopped working, and 
what to do about it 


BY PETER BEINART 


OW POLARIZED IS AMERICA TODAY? NOT ALL THAT 
polarized by historical standards. In 1856, a South 
Carolina Congressman beat a Massachusetts 
Senator half to death with his cane in the Senate 
chamber—and received dozens of new canes from 
appreciative fans, In 1905, Idaho miners bombed the house of a 
former governor who had tried to break their union. In 1965, an 
anti-Vietnam War activist stationed himself outside the office 
of the Secretary of Defense and, holding his year-old daughter in 
his arms, set himself on fire. (She lived; he did not.) By that mea 
sure, a Rush Limbaugh rant isn’t particularly divisive. Ameri 
cans may yell at one another about politics, but we mostly leave 
our guns and bombs at home, which is an improvement. 
What really defines our political era, as Ronald Brownstein 
notes in his book The Second Civil War, is not the polarization 
of Americans but the polarization of American government. 


Beinart is associate professor of journalism and political science at 
the City University of New York and a senior fellow at the New 
America Foundation. His book The Icarus Syndrome: A History 
of American Hubris will be published by Harper in June 
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Washinegton’s 


nots 


In the country at large, the disputes are real but manageable. 
But in Washington, crossing party lines to resolve them has 
become excruciatingly rare. 

The result, unsurprisingly, is that Americans don't like Wash 
ington very much. According to a CNN poll conducted in mid 
February, 62% of Americans say most members of Congress do 
not deserve re-election, up 10 points from 2006. Public skepticism 
about the federal government and its ability to solve problems 
is nothing new, but the discontent is greater today than it has 
been in at least a decade anda half. Witness the growth of the Tea 
Party movement, a diffuse conglomeration of forces that have 
coalesced around nothing so much as a shared hostility toward 
Washington. Or the Feb. 15 announcement by Indiana Senator 
Evan Bayh—a man who almost made it onto three presidential 
tickets—that he would not stand for re-election because “Con 
gress is not operating as it should” and “even in a time of enor 
mous challenge, the people’s business is not getting done.” 

This revulsion toward the nation’s capital is understandable. 
But it makes the problem worse. From health care to energy to 
the deficit, addressing the U.S.’s big challenges requires vigorous 
government action. When government doesn’t take that action, 
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it loses people’s faith. And without public faith, government ac- 
tion is harder still. Call it Washington’s vicious circle. 

Breaking this circle of public mistrust and government 
failure requires progress on solving big problems, which re- 
quires more cooperation between the parties. But before we 
can begin to break that circle, we need to understand how it 
developed in the first place. 


The Death of Moderates 

THE VICIOUS CIRCLE HAS ITS ROOTS IN THE GREAT SORTING OUT 
of American politics that has occurred over the past 40 years. In 
the middle of the 20th century, America’s two major parties were 
Whitmanesque: they contradicted themselves; they contained 
multitudes. As late as 1969, the historian Richard Hofstadter de- 
clared that the Democratic and Republican parties were each “a 
compound, a hodgepodge, of various and conflicting interests.” 

But in the 1960s and ’7os, as liberal Northern Democrats ral- 
lied behind civil rights, abortion rights, environmentalism and 
amore dovish foreign policy, conservative Southern Democrats 
began drifting into the GOP. And as the Republican Party shift- 
edrightward, its Northern liberals became Democrats. Whereas 
many members of Congress had once been cross-pressured— 
forced to balance the demands of a more liberal party anda more 
conservative region, or vice versa—now party, region and ideol- 
ogy were increasingly aligned. Washington politics became less 
a game of Rubik’s Cube and more a game of shirts vs. skins. 

The first shirts-and-skins President was Ronald Reagan, the 
first truly conservative Republican elected in 50 years. But it was 
only after Reagan and his GOP successor, George H.W. Bush, 
left office that congressional Republicans realized they could 
use political polarization to stymie government—and use gov- 
ernment failure to win elections. And with that realization, 
vicious-circle politics started to become an art form. 

In the 1980s, discrediting government was not the strategy 
of the congressional GOP, for two reasons. First, the sorting 
out hadn't fully sorted itself out yet: the Senate alone boasted 
moderate Republicans from blue states like Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Oregon, where 
activist government weren't dirty words. These moderates—who 
met every Wednesday for lunch—chaired powerful commit- 
tees, served in the party leadership and helped cut big biparti- 
san deals like the 1986 tax-reform bill, which simplified the tax 
code, and the 1990 Clean Air Act, which set new limits on pollu- 
tion. Second, because Republicans occupied the White House, 
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making government look foolish and corrupt risked making 
the party look foolish and corrupt too. 

All that changed when Bill Clinton took office. With the 
GOP no longer controlling the White House, a new breed of 
aggressive Republicans—men like Newt Gingrich, Tom DeLay 
and Trent Lott—hit on a strategy for discrediting Clinton: dis- 
credit government. Rhetorically, they derided Washington as 
ineffective and conflict-ridden, and through their actions they 
guaranteed it. Their greatest weapon was the filibuster, which 
forced Democrats to muster 60 votes to get legislation through 
the Senate. Historically, filibustering had been rare. From the 
birth of the Republic until the Civil War, the Senate witnessed 
about one filibuster per decade. As late as the 1960s, Senators 
filibustered less than 10% of major legislation. But in the '7os, 
the filibuster rule changed: Senators no longer needed to camp 
out on the Senate floor all night, reading from Grandma's recipe 
book. Merely declaring their intention to filibuster derailed any 
bill that lacked 60 votes. 

In the Clinton years, Senate Republicans began a kind of 
permanent filibuster. “Whereas the filibusters of the past were 
mainly the weapon of last resort,” scholars Catherine Fisk and 
Erwin Chemerinsky noted in 1997, “now filibusters are a part 
of daily life.” For a while, the remaining GOP moderates cried 
foul and joined with Democrats to break filibusters on things 
like campaign finance and voter registration. But in doing so, 
the moderates helped doom themselves. After moderates broke 
a 1993 filibuster on campaign finance, GOP conservatives pub- 
licly accused them of “stabbing us in the back.” Their pictures 
were taken off the wall at the offices of the Republican Senate 
campaign committee. “What do these so-called moderates have 
in common?” conservative bigwig Grover Norquist would later 
declare. “They're 70 years old. They're not running again. They're 
gonna be dead soon. So while they're annoying, within the Re- 
publican Party our problems are dying.” 

InClinton’s first two years in office, the Gingrich Republicans 
learned that the vicious circle works. While filibusters were oc- 
casionally broken, they also brought much of Clinton's agenda 
toa halt, and they made Washington look pathetic. In one case, 
GOP Senators successfully filibustered changes to a 122-year- 
old mining act, thus forcing the government to sell roughly 
sro billion worth of gold rights to a Canadian company for 
less than $10,000. In another, Republicans filibustered legisla- 
tion that would have applied employment laws to members of 
Congress—a reform they had loudly demanded. 
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1. Tactic used by 
Senate Republicans 
to delay 80% of major 
legislation in 2009 


With these acts of legislative sabotage, Republicans tapped 
into a deep truth about the American people: they hate politi- 
cal squabbling, and they take out their anger on whoever is in 
charge. So when the Gingrich Republicans carried out a virtual 
sit-down strike during Clinton’s first two years, the public mood 
turned nasty. By 1994, trust in government was at an all-time 
low, which suited the Republicans fine, since their major line 
of attack against Clinton’s health care plan was that it would 
empower government. Clintoncare collapsed, Democrats lost 
Congress, and Republicans learned the secrets of vicious-circle 
politics: When the parties are polarized, it’s easy to keep any- 
thing from getting done. When nothing gets done, people turn 
against government. When you're the party out of power and 
the party that reviles government, you win. 


The Endless Filibuster 
ALL THIS, IT TURNS OUT, WAS A MERE WARM-UP FOR THE OBAMA 
years. On the surface, it appeared that Obama took office in a 
stronger position than Clinton had, since Democrats boasted 
more seats in the Senate. But in their jubilation, Democrats 
forgot something crucial: vicious-circle politics thrives on po- 
larization. As the GOP caucus in the Senate shrank, it also hard- 
ened. Early on, the White House managed to persuade three 
Republicans to break a filibuster of its stimulus plan. But one of 
those Republicans, Pennsylvania Senator Arlen Specter—under 
assault for his vote and facing a right-wing primary challenge— 
switched parties. That meant that of the six Senate Republicans 
with the most moderate voting records in 2007, only two were 
stillin the Senate, and in the party, by ‘og. The Wednesday lunch 
club had ceased to exist. And the fewer Republican moderates 
there were, the more dangerous it was for any of them to cut 
deals across the aisle. 

In 2009, Senate Republicans filibustered a stunning 80% of 
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major legislation, even more than during the Clinton years. GOP 
leader Mitch McConnell led a filibuster of a deficit-reduction 
commission that he himself had demanded. The Obama White 
House spent months trying to lure the Finance Committee's 
ranking Republican, Chuck Grassley, into supporting a deal 
on health care reform and gave his staff a major role in crafting 
the bill. But GOP officials back home began threatening to run 
a primary challenger against the Iowa Senator. By late summer, 
Grassley wasn't just inching away from reform; he was imply- 
ing that Obamacare would euthanize Grandma. 

By October, the process had dragged on for the better part of 
a year, and the public mood had grown bitter. According to an 
NBC/ Wall Street Journal poll, the percentage of Americans who 
said Obama had done a “very good” job of “achieving his goals” 
was less than half the level of January 2009, and significantly 
fewer people believed he was successfully “changing business 
as usual in Washington.” 

The Republicans have used this rising disgust with govern- 
ment not just to cripple health care reform but also to derail 
other Obama initiatives. In a memo to clients on how to defeat 
new regulation of Wall Street, Republican pollster Frank Luntz 
urged them to attack “lobbyist loopholes”—items that were 
put into the financial-reform bill, as in the health care bill, 
largely to attract enough Democratic votes to break the GOP 
filibuster. Needing 60 votes has made the debate over every bill 
on Obama’s agenda longer and uglier, which is exactly how the 
Republicans want it to be. 

Last month, when the Kaiser Family Foundation surveyed 
Americans’ views on health care reform, it found that most 
people still back the individual components of Obama's ef. 
fort. But enthusiasm for the bill itself—the contents of which 
remain hazy in the public mind—has faded, just as in 1993. 
And according to a new poll by CNN/ORC, public approval of 
Congress stands at its lowest level since—you guessed it—the 
Gingrich era. Once again, the Republicans have told Americans 
that they can’t trust government with their health care, and 
once again, their own actions have helped convince Americans 
that what they say is true. The circle is complete. 


Breaking the Circle 

IN RECENT YEARS, REPUBLICANS HAVE PLAYED THIS STYLE OF 
politics better than Democrats. Winning elections by making 
government look foolish is a more natural strategy for the anti- 
government party. But there’s no guarantee Democrats won't 
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one day try something similar. Were a Republican President and 
Congress to make a genuine effort to rein in entitlement spend- 
ing, Democrats might act in much the same way McConnell and 
company are acting now. At its core, vicious-circle politics isn’t 
an assault on liberal solutions to hard problems; it’s an assault on 
any solutions to hard problems. It’s no surprise that Democrats 
couldn't successfully filibuster George W. Bush’s tax cuts and 
Republicans couldn’t successfully filibuster Obama’s stimulus 
spending. When you're handing out goodies, it’s much harder 
for opponents to gum up the process. As Vanderbilt University’s 
Marc Hetherington has argued, trust in government matters 
most when government is asking people to make sacrifices. 
It’s when the pain is temporary but the benefits are long-term 
that people most need to believe that government is something 
other than stupid and selfish. Which is exactly what they don’t 
believe today. 

Is there a way out? In theory, if the Democrats won so over- 
whelmingly that they controlled nearly 70 seats in the Senate, 
as they did when Franklin Roosevelt secured passage of Social 
Security and when Lyndon Johnson got Medicare through, 
they could simply steamroll the GOP. But America in 2010, 
unlike America in 1935 or ’65, is closely divided between the 
two parties. Although bipartisanship is not an end in and of 
itself, the reality remains that today, and for the foreseeable 
future, neither party can do big, controversial things without 
help from the other. 

So, what might encourage the two parties to cooperate? 


First, more New Hampshires. Since the 1970s, lowa and 
New Hampshire have held the first two presidential nomi- 
nating contests. Iowa is a caucus, which means that only a 
small—and ideologically extreme—fraction of the state’s 
voters take part. New Hampshire, by contrast, is an open pri- 
mary, which encourages candidates to appeal to voters outside 
their party. If every state took New Hampshire’s example to 
heart—and allowed independents to vote not only in presi- 
dential primaries but in congressional ones as well—the con- 
sequences could be profound. Not only would more moderate 
candidates win, but the same candidates would stake out 
more-moderate positions, the result of which might be some- 
thing of a bipartisan rebirth. 


Second, more Crossfires. In today’s highly segmented, partisan 
news environment, it’s hard to create big new media institu- 
tions dedicated to objective news reporting. But it might be pos- 
sible to create new talk shows and blogs in which liberals and 
conservatives interrogate one another's views—programs like 
the early (and more substantive) incarnation of CNN’s Crossfire 
or William F. Buckley’s Firing Line. There’s no guarantee that 


the conversation would be edifying, of course. But it would bea 





useful antidote to the current cable and blog ghettos, where you 
can go years without hearing the other side make its case. The 
recent televised meeting between Obama and the House Repub- 
lican leadership was a reminder that honest but civil debate can 





show people that their side isn’t infallible and that noteveryone | 


on the other side is evil and foolish. 


Third, more Ross Perots. Vicious-circle politics thrives because 
while gridlock sours the public on both parties, the out-of. 
government party (particularly if it’s also the antigovernment 
party) benefits anyway. That might change were our political 
system filled with latter-day Perots, cranky independent can- 
didates determined to punish both parties for not getting any- 
thing done. In the early 1990s, the original Perot combined an 
assault on the way government did business with a demand 
that it climb out of debt. Like the public itself, Perot believed 
there was a commonsense, nonideological way to cut the defi 
cit, if only the two parties would stop bickering. His approach 
was simpleminded and ego-driven, but it forced both parties to 
make serious efforts to address the problem, and by the mid-gos 
they had come together on behalf of fiscal discipline. 

Imagine if another powerful third-party voice were to 
emerge today, demanding that both parties take real steps to 
solve problems like global warming and health care—as op- 
posed to the Tea Partyers, who insist that government just get 
out of the way. Republicans would still disagree profoundly 
with the Obama Administration’s favored remedies, but they 
would feel greater pressure to amend rather than kill them, 
Perots would create a countervailing pressure against those 
partisan zealots who are constantly threatening to punish Re- 
publicans for giving the White House an inch. 

Above all, new Perots would remind Washington that al- 
though Americans disagree on lots of things, the country 
isn’t as divided as its capital. Every four or eight years, a new 
President gets elected by pledging to bring the country to- 
gether. And every time he fails, the pressure on our two-party 
system builds. When government acts to solve problems, even 
if the solutions aren’t perfect, it breaks the vicious circle of po- 
litical failure and mistrust. When it comes to health care, for 
example, virtually every expansion of government’s role— 
Medicare, Medicaid, the veterans’ health care system, the 
Children’s Health Insurance Program, even George W. Bush's 
prescription-drug plan—has proved popular. But when prob- 
lems fester year after year and public trust in government 
falls lower and lower, strange and convulsive things can hap- 
pen. They happened when Perot jolted the political system 
in 1992, and we may well see them again soon. Perhaps if the 
two parties can’t come together to solve difficult problems 
out of a sense of responsibility, they’ll eventually respond to 
something more visceral: fear. a 
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Commentary | Newt Gingrich 


It’s Time to Team Up 


Cooperation is an opportunity for both Obama 
and the GOP, says the former House Speaker 





PRESIDENT OBAMA AND THE REPUBLICANS 
have achance to put America on anew 
path with a new tone and a new deter 
mination to solve problems. That oppor 
tunity will come at the proposed health 
summit on Feb. 25. Both the President 
and congressional Republicans should 
adopt as their attitude for this summit 
Pope John Paul II’s admonition in his ini 
tial homily in 1978: “Be not afraid.” 
Obama should not be afraid to drop 
the 4,500 pages of Democratic health leg 
islation. He should commit to work in an 
open, bipartisan manner on new legisla 
tion that would earn public support both 
for its substance and through the trans 
parent process by which it is crafted. 
The Republicans should not be afraid 
to walk in with a series of positive ideas 
and to work with Democrats on legisla 
tion in a genuinely bipartisan fashion. 
Some GOP partisans so deeply distrust 
Obama, House Speaker Nancy Pelosi and 
Senate majority leader Harry Reid that 
they assume even meeting with them 
is an act of betrayal. But Republicans 
should have confidence that they can 
always say no to bad ideas. Indeed, they 
should be open to the possibility of find 
ing supportable measures that would be 
good for the country and totally compat 
ible with their values. 


Setting aside fear to enter into negotia- 
tions does not mean entering a period of 
harmonious and easy-to-achieve biparti 
san partnership. Under President Reagan, 
we never had a majority in the House, so 
every bill had to include a lot of Demo 


If the President and his 
team use this summit 
as a cynical maneuver 
to force Republicans 
into supporting existing 
health care legislation, 
they will look dishonest 
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crats. The negotiating was difficult, and 
the debates were tough, but in the end we 
got a lot done. 

Similarly, when I was Speaker, Presi 
dent Clinton and I had a series of very 
tough negotiations, but in the end we 
accomplished welfare reform, Medicare 
reform, the first tax cuts in 16 years and 
the first four consecutive balanced bud 
gets (reducing the public debt by $450 bil 





lion) since the 1920s. The public fights 
were often intense, but the willingness to 
keep talking and working together led to 
a number of historic achievements that 
both Clinton and the congressional Re 
publicans could claim credit for. 


er 


Reagan’s phrase “Trust but verify” is 
the best way to think of genuine biparti 
san negotiations. Republicans will still be 
conservative. Obama and his team will 
still be liberal. The question is whether 
the two sides can find enough common 
ground to hammer out agreements that 
will be good for the American people. 

The challenge for Obama is that in 
almost every case, the American people 
now want solutions different from his 
ideology and the passionate desires of 
his strongest partisans. A recent New 
York Times/CBS poll showed that by 
a 56% to 34% majority, the American 





people prefer “a smaller government 
providing fewer services” to “a bigger 
government providing more services.” 
An even larger majority, 59%, say the 
government is doing too much, while 
only 35% say it should be doing more. 
Furthermore, by a 58% to 31% margin, 
Americans disapprove of Obama’s han 
dling of the deficit. 
In this increasingly antidebt and anti 
Big Government environment, 
the American people are turning 
against a Big Government health so 
lution. A Rasmussen survey showed 
that 61% of Americans prefer scrap 
ping the current, 4,500-page bill and 
starting over. 


These numbers represent a real 
danger for Obama. It will be enor 
mously difficult for the President 
to step away from his allies on the 
left. And if he and his team use this 
summit as a cynical maneuver to 
try to force the Republicans into 
supporting the existing legislation, 
they will look dishonest. Instead, 
the summit is an opportunity for 
Obama to reunite with the Ameri 
can people by dropping the Big Govern 
ment bill and opening up to a genuine 
bipartisan solution. 

Republicans have much less to lose 
than the President does. If they offer 
good solutions and work with Demo 
crats to find areas of agreement, they 
will have met the country’s test for 
bipartisanship. If they refuse to support 
Big Government, big-spending legisla 
tion, they will have a vast majority of 
the country on their side. 

Let’s hope, for the sake of America’s 
health care system and our country’s abil 
ity to solve public challenges, that both 
Obama and congressional Republicans 
take advantage of this opportunity. © 


Former House Speaker Gingrich is 
the founder of the Center for Health 
Transformation (healthtransformation.net) 
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Tea Party 
America 


It’s not a political party; it’s a grass- 
roots movement that expresses a vast 
discontent unsettling Americans. 
What the Tea Partyers share—and 


why they’re a potent force 


BY DAVID VON DREHLE 


F ANY ONE PERSON IS THE FOUNDER, IT’S RICK 
Santelli. A year ago, the CNBC commentator 
blew a gasket on the air over a plan by the 
Obama Administration to tackle the fore 
closure crisis. Multibillion-dollar proposals 
were flying like snowflakes in Washington, and 
Santelli’s rant struck a chord with people who 
wondered where all the money would come from. 
“We're thinking of having a Chicago Tea Party,” 
Santelli declared, evoking the 1773 protest in Bos 
ton Harbor. A movement was born. Egged on by 
conservative interest groups and leveraging Barack 
Obama’s digital-networking strategies, grass-roots 
opponents of the President’s agenda have made 
themselves a major factor in U.S. politics. 

Naming the Tea Party movement, however, is 
easier than defining it. Tea Partyism covers a lot of 
ground and a world of contradictions. It contains 
Nashville lawyer Judson Phillips, who recently or 
ganized the first Tea Party convention at the posh 
Gaylord Opryland Hotel, charging $549 per ticket 
and pocketing an undisclosed profit. But the move 
ment also embraces the volunteers who denounced 
Phillips and his convention as a money-grubbing 
mistake. The crowd in Nashville cheered as speak 
er Joseph Farah demanded proof that Obama is a 
U.S. citizen. “Show us the birth certificate!” Farah 
cried. But other Tea Partyers were equally delighted 
when influential blogger Erick Erickson responded 
to Farah soon afterward by banishing “birthers” 
from his blog, RedState. “The Tea Party movement 
is in danger of getting a bad reputation” by courting 
conspiracists, Erickson wrote. 

Whether bitter or sweetened, the tea is winning 
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TOP ROW: 


Conventioneer Nancy 
Hiser; an iconic 
eagle in Nashville; 
Kris Gionet at a 
demonstration in 
Tampa, Fla. 


MIDDLE ROW: 
Prayer and students 
(far right) at the 
convention, Plus: 
Can't have a Tea 
Party without a 
teapot 


BOTTOM ROW: 


Helena Rodriguez at 
the Tampa protest; 
political-caricature 
playing cards at the 
convention; Eddie 
Adams, a Tea Party 
candidate in Florida's 
11th District 








admirers. According to the latest CBS 
News/New York Times poll, roughly 1 in 5 
adult Americans identifies with the Tea 
Party movement, which scored its first 
major victory last month when Republi 
can Scott Brown won the Massachusetts 
Senate seat long held by the late Democrat 
Ted Kennedy. Brown’s promises to bolster 
U.S. defenses against terrorists and block 
Obama's health care reforms gave him a 
blinding Tea Party aura, the glow of which 
sent fear through the Administration and 
fried the circuits of Congress. But you can 
no more trace that aura toa home address 
than you can pinpoint the rainbow’s end. 
The Tea Party is not a political party, not 
yet, and maybe never will be. Rejecting the 
idea—widely held by Democrats—that a 
government of brainy people can solve 
thorny problems through complex legisla 
tion, the Tea Party finds its strongest spirit 
among conservative Republicans. Yet a 
powerful current of “blame both sides” 
also pulses through the movement. “We're 
equally disgusted with Republican and 
Democrat Congressmen,” says Lynne Rob 
erts, a volunteer organizer of a Tea Party 
gathering in Albany, N.Y. Her group is one 
of hundreds, maybe thousands, animated 
by Tea Party energy—millions, perhaps, 
if you count the groups of just one or two 
people perusing the daily news and mut 
tering, “They’ve got to be kidding.” 


Small Is Beautiful 
NOW THOSE PEOPLE HAVE A SORT OF PO 
litical home. Across the country, from 
Muskegon, Mich., to Wetumpka, Ala., 
Tea Party meetings are being convened in 
restaurants and living rooms and librar 
ies and office buildings—and online. Tea 
Party thinking has inspired hundreds of 
websites and Facebook pages. Yet there 
is no headquarters to visit, no chair 
man, no written platform and no chosen 
candidate—although the scramble for that 
mantle by the likes of Sarah Palin and Rep 
resentative Ron Paul is as furious as the 
charge for the inside track at Talladega. 
Perhaps this isn’t surprising. With the 
economy shaken and unemployment sky 
high, with the federal debt mounting by 
the trillion as Washington politicians pay 
lip service to fiscal responsibility (picture 
a sermon on humility delivered by Sha 
quille O'Neal), an outbreak of outrage was 
inevitable. The Tea Party movement is just 
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one expression of a vast discontent unset 
tling the country. Recent polls have found 
that two-thirds of Americans describe 
themselves as dissatisfied or angry with 
their government—a huge, not-so-silent 
majority that ranges from conservatives 
convinced that Obama is a Maoist to liber 
als convinced that he is a corporate tool to 
Obama loyalists who resent that the Presi 
dent is suddenly facing such a rough road. 
Two out of three is an ocean of unhappi 
ness, among the highest levels on record. 

For Eileen Blackmer, whose Tea Party 
group in West Central Florida is called 
the Pinellas Patriots, the issue is trust. She 
doesn't have any left for the federal govern 
ment. The answer, therefore, is a smaller 
government on avery short constitutional 
leash, with less spending and balanced 
budgets. Blackmer was galvanized to ac 
tion by the debate over health care. “I read 
the entire bill, page after page after page,” 
she said recently. “Everything’s ‘A commit 
tee will be formed.’ We do need health care 
reform, but there are other things to do to 
control those costs. Quit making back 
room deals, and let us have that transpar 
ency you keep talking about.” 

That trust deficit comes up in conver 
sations with Tea Partyers everywhere. 
In Arlington, Va., Kevin Murphey said 
he would love to see a better health care 
system but has no confidence that the 
government can deliver one. “I can’t trust 
them, and we can’t afford it. They haven't 
proven to me that they can do anything 
efficient,” he said. Murphey’s recent Tea 
Party meeting consisted of just five guys 
ina bar, but that’s not so bad for Arlington, 
home of the Pentagon. Protesting Big Gov 
ernment in Arlington is like disdaining 
microchips in San Jose. 

Smaller government is a venerable 
American philosophy—though one not al 
ways consistent with the public’s passion 
for Medicare, farm subsidies, mortgage de 
ductions, aircraft carriers and name-your 
favorite-cut-of-pork. And calling forth the 
spirit of America’s tea-dumping colonists 
in Boston has never been easier than it is 
now. One irony for Obama is that the Tea 
Party movementis using his own organiz 
ing techniques against him: Meetup.com 
announcements, Twitter tweets, viral vid 
eos, e-mail trees and all the other innova 
tions falling under the politically potent 
umbrella known as social networking. 
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Praying for the Tea Party 
Convention attendees kneel 
in praver at the National 
Tea Party Convention 


Indeed, in the online age, the whole pur 
pose of physical gatherings has changed. 
Real crowds draw virtual crowds, and vice 
versa, as David DeGerolamo, a Tea Party 
organizer from North Carolina, explained 
during a seminar in Nashville. Recount 
ing how he built a statewide operation 
from scattered local groups, DeGerolamo 
said he started with a rally. “I went around 
and contacted as many of these groups as | 
could find and invited them to Asheville for 
what we called the first N.C. Freedom Con 
vention.” That was last May. When every 
one was gathered, DeGerolamo coaxed the 
groups—notoriously prickly about their 
independence—to join under the banner 
of a single website, NCFreedom.us. Next, 
he convened a town-hall meeting “for one 
reason—to get YouTube videos,” DeGerola 
mo said. “YouTube is one of our best allies 
in terms of becoming a communications 
network.” Today, DeGerolamo’s group 
sends out more than 6,000 e-mails a week, 
stages informal protest parades called Roll 
ing Tea Parties and posts dozens of videos 
of the movement in action. 

The rapid rise of Tea Partyism has de 
railed much of the Democratic agenda in 
Washington, cuinga chorus of intramural 
recriminations and setting off a string of 
congressional retirements. With Brown 
delivering the 41st vote to sustain a threat 
ened Republican filibuster in the Senate, 
health care reform may be on ice until next 
year. Another signature Obama initiative, 
capping carbon emissions, is snowed un 
der. The House blames the Senate, the Sen 
ate blames the House, and both chambers 
point accusing fingers at the White House. 
Obama, meanwhile, is struggling to find 
a tone of voice that resonates in Tea Party 
America, alternating chords of raging pop 
ulism and calm centrism, sometimes both 
on the same day. 

But Democrats are not the only ones 
rattled. Tea Partyers are boosting former 
Republican state legislator Marco Rubio's 
challenge to Governor Charlie Crist for the 
GOP’s U.S. Senate nomination in Florida. 
In Arizona, the movement is targeting 
Senator John McCain, whose willingness 
to compromise on issues like immigration 
makes him vulnerable to former Repre 
sentative J.D, Hayworth in the primary. 
Indiana Republican Dan Coats, a former 
Senator, is itching to get his job back after 
the retirement of Democrat Evan Bayh. But 
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he too hears rumblings on his right. It is 
the sound of Tea Partyism on the march. 


The Three Flavors of Tea 
IS ANYONE ORGANIZING ALL THIS? OR TRY 
ing to? Tom Jenney is the Arizona state di 
rector of a Washington-based group called 
Americans for Prosperity (AFP), a low-tax, 
libertarian advocacy group funded primar 
ily by the wealthy Koch family of Wichita, 
Kans., and its foundations. With its sister 
organization FreedomWorks—run by 
former House majority leader Richard 
\rmey—the AFP nurtured the Tea Party 
movement in its early days, offering train 
ing and logistical support. When Santelli 
sounded his trumpet, Jenney organized the 
first Tea Party protests in his state. But the 
larger the movement has become, the less 
sway professional organizers have, Jenney 
told Time. “We've done quite a bit of coach 
ing. At the same time, a lot is self-done with 
these groups that are largely organized 
on the Internet,” he said. “For example, 
the Tucson Tea Party folks are very inde 
pendent. They have knocked out one city 
councilman and now want to recall the 
governor and two other city-council mem 
bers.” The old line about herding cats comes 
up repeatedly when Tea Partyers describe 
their movement. The Gadsden flag—pon’1 
TREAD ON ME—is an unofficial emblem. 
But hard as the movement is to pin down, 
certain strands of thought keep turning 
up when Tea Partyers gather. 

rhe first is an explicit rejection of pro 
gressive philosophy. Until recently, pro 
gressivism was stowed on a dusty shelf of 
history, but many Democrats now embrace 
the label in place of the term liberal. It’s an 
apt adoption. Like many Democrats today, 
the progressives of a century ago believed 
in the ability of social-science-minded in 
tellectuals to analyze civic problems and 
engineer a way for government to tackle 
them. Tea Partyers say that belief, an inte 
gral part of the Obama team’s mind-set, is 
crazy, even dangerous. They believe prob 
lems are better solved by individual efforts 
than through government programs. And 
they are suspicious that the real point of 
progressivism is not to solve problems but 
to concentrate power. No matter the cri 
sis, whether it’s a terrorist attack ora bank 
failure, they like to note, the government 
always gets bigger. “I’m not sure exactly 
why, but [Obama’s] into this progressive 
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Against Obama 

A Tea Partyer takes on 
the Administration at a 
demonstration in Tampa 
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movement,” said Martin Michaels at an 
evening event in Rochester, N.Y. A silver- 
haired man dressed in biker gear and an 
unprintably anti-Obama T-shirt, Michaels 
added, “I don’t think Obama’s looking out 
for freedom, for the people.” 

A second recurring note is darker. Like 
many other populist movements in Amer 
ican history, Tea Parties have become mag 
nets for conspiracy mongers and nativists. 
Nashville conventioneers roared their 
approval when former Colorado Repre 
sentative Tom Tancredo blamed Obama’s 
election on voters who can’t speak Eng 
lish. Because “we do not have a civics, lit 
eracy test before people can vote in this 
country,” Tancredo declared, Americans 
“put a committed socialist ideologue 
in the White House ... Barack Hussein 
Obama”—with an ominous emphasis on 
the President’s middle name. Perhaps the 
most talked-about book of the convention 
was The 5,000 Year Leap, by the late right 
wing writer W. Cleon Skousen, which 
argues that the Founding Fathers set up 
the U.S. on firm Christian bedrock and de 
signed the Constitution to maximize indi 
vidual liberty and free enterprise. Speaker 
after speaker commended the volume, a 
favorite of Glenn Beck’s, and though it is 
far from Skousen’s most extreme state 
ment, with Skousen, even the mild stuffis 
controversial. A proponent of the idea that 
Wall Street bankers are plotting to replace 
the Constitution with a new world order, 
Skousen roamed so far beyond the fringe 
that his own Mormon church distanced 
itself from his work and the thoroughly 
conservative magazine National Review de 
scribed him as an “all-around nutjob.” 

A third strand of thinking is more pro 
saic and might feel familiar to survivors 
of politics of the early 1990s. That too was 
an era of deep divisions and wildly swing 
ing opinion polls: Obama’s recent roller 
coaster ride is nothing compared with the 
50-point plunge in George H.W. Bush’s 
ratings as he approached his re-election 
campaign. Then, as now, the culprit was 
a sour economy, but the voice of indigna 
tion came not from TV ranters but from a 
Dallas billionaire. H. Ross Perot catalyzed 
an anti-incumbent, back-to-basics, pox-on 
Washington movement that is the spiri 
tual ancestor of today’s Tea Parties—right 
down to the hand-painted placards and the 
occasional powdered wig. Suzanne Cur 


ran, a Tea Partyer from Virginia, sounded 
as if she had stepped out of a time machine 
straight from a Perot rally when she said 
recently, “It’s time that we speak up—we 
the people. We are the employers. All these 
elected reps are the employees. And we 
need to stop calling them officials, giving 
them more credit than is due them.” 

Yet it’s striking that the Reform Party, 
founded by Perot to keep his crusade alive, 
has virtually no appeal to the Tea Party 
crowd. There isa lesson in that. Grass-roots 
uprisings come and go, and protest candi 
dates rise and fall. In the flush of righteous 
battle, people focus on the beliefs they 
share and tolerate points of difference. 
Eventually, though, the battle ends, the 
smoke clears, and even when the move 
ment has some success, its troops tend to 
go their separate ways. After Perot retired 
from politics, his movement fell to pieces; 
Patrick Buchanan carried the Reform Par 
ty’s banner in one election, and Ralph Na 
der did so in the next, which makes about 
as much sense as a radio station alternat 
ing between hip-hop and harp music. 
Building an enduring party that is able to 
outlast leaders, heal divisions, withstand 
opportunists and adjust to changing times 
turns out to be extremely difficult. 

And that’s fine with Joe Conard, a Tea 
Partyer in Scottsdale, Ariz., wearing wire 
rim glasses and toting a sign that says 
STOP SOCIALISM NOW—NO GOVERNMENT 
HEALTH BILL. Conard is fed up with politi 
cal parties and has no interest in starting 
another one. “Don’t call me a Republican. 
I am an independent thinker against Big 
Government,” he said. “The Tea Party 
movement isn’t a party at all. I'd like poli 
tics without parties.” 

George Washington wanted the same 
thing, but history went in another direc 
tion. It gave us Democrats and Republi 
cans, and we're likely to be living with 
them for a long time to come. What the 
Tea Party movement tells us, though, is 
that the hold those traditional parties 
have over politics is never as tight as their 
leaders would like to believe, and that in 
times of trouble—times like these—both 
R’s and D’s are well advised to be afraid. 
Very afraid. —wWITH REPORTING BY JAY 
NEWTON-SMALL/NASHVILLE, SAM JEWLER 
ARLINGTON, KEVIN O’LEARY/SCOTISDALE, 
SOPHIA YAN/ALBANY AND WENDY MALLOY 
PINELLAS PARK @ 
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Death on the street A government soldier stands near the body of a militant in Mogadishu 





Somalia, 
Again 


Remember Black Hawk 
Down? The Horn of Africa 
has long been a haven 

for extremists, and now 
it’s back in the news 


BY ALEX PERRY/NAIROBI 











WORLD | SOMALIA 


N THE NIGHT OF SEPT. 21 LAST 
year, U.S. diplomatic staff in 
South Africa were telephoned 
at home and told not to go to 
work the next day. A State 
Department official refused to explain 
the warning, but a Western intelligence 
officer in Africa told Time the alarm was 
raised after a phone call from an al-Qaeda 
operative to a number in Cape Town was 
intercepted—a call in which an attack on 
U.S. government buildings in South Africa 
was discussed. No attack took place, and af- 
ter three days, the embassy in Pretoria and 
three consulates reopened. But with South 
Africa expecting halfa million fans for the 
soccer World Cup this June and July, secu- 
rity officials are understandably jittery. Es- 
pecially because of the origin of the phone 
call. It came, Time was told, from Somalia. 
Somalia is much on the minds of those 
fighting terrorism these days. On Feb. 1, 
Sheik Fuad Mohamed Shangole, a leader of 
an Islamist group known as al-Shabab (the 
Youth), which is fighting for control of the 
nation on the Horn of Africa, made a pub- 
lic declaration of allegiance to Osama bin 
Laden. If that summons memories of the 
old relationship between the Afghan Tali- 
ban and bin Laden, it should. Both Somalia 
and Afghanistan have been at war for more 
thana generation. Both wars have followed 
a similar progression: a toppling of the cen- 
tral government that was followed by years 
of warlord feuding (18 U.S. soldiers died pro- 
tecting a U.N. mission in Mogadishu in 1993, 
an episode that later became the subject of 
the book and film Black Hawk Down) and 
then the rise of a movement—the Taliban 
in Afghanistan, al-‘Shabab in Somalia—that 
proposed an extremist vision of Islam as a 
solution to the lawlessness. The two coun- 
tries are both poor and populated mostly, 
it can often seem, by men with a uniform 
taste for beards, AK-47s and pickup trucks. 
For years, when it came to host countries, 
al-Qaeda seemed to prefer the inaccessible 
mountains of the Afghanistan-Pakistan 





border to Somalia’s flat, open scrub. The 
handful of jihadis based in Somalia staged 
international attacks: in August 1998, 
they killed 224 people in twin bombings 
of the U.S. embassies in Nairobi and Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania, and in November 2002, 
13 people died after a car-bomb attack on 
an Israeli-owned hotel on Kenya’s coast. 
But they attempted nothing on the scale 
of Sept. 11. Now there is a fear that their 
ambitions may be rising. The worry over 
Somalia also has a regional dimension: just 
across the Gulf of Aden is Yemen, long a 
staging ground foral-Qaeda attacks and the 
place where Umar Farouk Abdulmutallab, 
the Nigerian who tried to blow up a flight 
to Detroit on Christmas Day, is thought to 
have been trained. 


Al-Shabab’s Long Reach 

IF SOMALIA'S EXTREMISTS ARE BECOMING 
an international threat, that’s partly be- 
cause of theircosmopolitan leadership. One 
sure result of war is refugees, and decades 
of fighting in Somalia have seen the rapid 
growth of a large Somali diaspora in places 
from Cape Town to Minneapolis. But not 
all who have been forced to make new lives 
far away from Africa have done so easily. 
The past few years have seen the arrival in 
Somalia of 200 to 300 young ethnic Somali 
men from the U.S., Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Norway and Sweden, migrants’ chil- 
dren returning to their ancestral homeland, 


‘There’s no longer 

a serious risk that 
southern Somalia 
could become a 
jihadi operational 
deployment facility. 
It already is.’ 


—-A WESTERN SOLDIER IN SOMALIA 


according to diplomatic and intelligence 
sources in East Africa. A Western soldier 
working in Somalia says these foreign- 
born Somalis now dominate al-Shabab. “All 
their cells are commanded by a foreigner,” 
he says. “All tactical and strategic decisions 
are taken by foreigners.” 

To extend their reach overseas, al- 
Shabab’s leaders in Somalia are thought 
to circle back to the diaspora, looking for 
those who can be recruited to extremism. 
The FBI is tracking more than a dozen So- 
mali Americans who disappeared from 
their homes and are suspected of joining 
al-Shabab, and in November, 14 Minnesota 
men with connections to Somalia were 
charged with offenses like aiding a terrorist 
organization; four have pleaded guilty. In 
August, Australian police arrested five men 
from the Somalicommunity in Melbourne 
on suspicion of plotting to attack an army 
barracks outside Sydney. The September 
call to Cape Town was picked up because 
a group of ethnic Somalis in the city were 
already under surveillance on suspicion 
of raising funds for al-Shabab, according 
to the intelligence officer. “If you've been 
waiting fora moment to declare Somaliaa 
priority threat, what else do you need?” asks 
the Western soldier in Somalia. “There’s no 
longer a serious risk that southern Somalia 
could become a jihadi operational deploy- 
ment facility. It already is.” 

So how to respond? In Somalia, author- 
ity is notionally held by the Transitional 
Federal Government (TFG), led by an Is- 
lamist who preaches pragmatic engage- 
ment with the West. The TFG was installed 
by Ethiopia, a principal U.S. ally in Africa, 
after its forces invaded Somalia in 2006 
and toppled an earlier Islamist govern- 
ment whose more extreme members had 
unwisely declared jihad on Somalia's big- 
ger and more Christian neighbor to the 
west. But many members of the TFG seem 
to effectively live in Nairobi. (Exceptions 
include President Sheik Sharif Ahmed and 
his Defense Minister, Yusuf Mohamed 
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Defiant An al-Shabab spokesman, Mukhtar Robow, center, holds a press conference in October 2008 


Siad, a veteran warlord who survived an 
assassination attempt by suicide bomb in 
Mogadishu on Feb. 15.) Despite the protec 
tion of 5,300 African Union (A.U.) troops 
mainly Ugandans and Burundians—the 
TFG in reality controls little more than a 
few blocks of Mogadishu. “To defeat the 
Shabab,” says the intelligence officer, “you 
need a functioning government. That’s ex 
actly what they lack.” 

From outside Africa, the response has 
been patchy. There is some financial assis 
tance, much of it from the U.S. (The A.U. 
peacekeepers have cost $160 million so far.) 
In 2007, the U.S. sent special-operations 
teams in with the Ethiopians and—says 
Abdirashid Mohamed Hiddig, a Somali 
Member of Parliament who assisted the 
Americans—captured 10 to 20 foreign 
fighters. Since then, according to Pentagon 
spokesmen, the U.S. has carried out at least 
six aerial attacks inside Somalia, killing 
al-Shabab leader Aden Hashi Farah Ayro, 
who was hit by a missile in May 2008, and 
Saleh Ali Saleh Nabhan, the mastermind 
of the 2002 attack in Kenya, who was killed 
by U.S. helicopter gunships last September. 
The U.S. has had no military support from 
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other nations, although some have made 
contributions to help deal with Somalia’s 
long humanitarian crisis. Only piracy and 
the threat it poses to world trade have re 
sulted in concerted international muscle. 
An armada of warships from more than 
20 countries now hunts pirates and escorts 
convoys of merchant vessels in the Gulf of 
Aden and the Indian Ocean. 

All that said, the threat from Somalia 
needs to be kept in perspective. Al-Shabab 
is far smaller than the Taliban. “There are 
bigger gangs in L.A.,” says the intelligence 
officer. It is prone to factionalism and has 
found it hard to garner support among 
ordinary Somalis. The U.N. has reported 
that al-Shabab receives funds and weap 
ons from the Middle East and the Eritrean 
government. (Al-Shabab fights Ethiopia, 
and Ethiopia is Eritrea’s archenemy.) But 
that support is small compared with 
the assistance that extremist groups in 
Pakistan and Afghanistan have received 
from radical Islamists around the world. 
Finally, the risk that Somalia could ignite 
a wider conflagration across the Horn of 
Africa—sucking in Ethiopia, Eritrea and 
even Kenya—is real but, again, nothing 


like the one in Afghanistan’s neighbor 
hood. As U.S. ambassador to Kenya Mi 
chael Ranneberger never tires of pointing 
out, none of Somalia’s neighbors are nu 
clear powers. “We are a little wary of the 
comparisons,” he says. 

But in the asymmetrical calculations of 
terrorism, small numbers aren’t the key; 
determination to do damage is. As Ranne 
berger concedes, no change in Somalia 
means “further deterioration.” Increas 
ingly bold ways of dealing with al-Shabab 
are being considered. The A.U. peace 
keeping force is being expanded, with the 
hope of creating a “green zone” in Mogadi 
shu. Hundreds of al-Shabab fighters have 
been pouring into Mogadishu recently in 
anticipation of a rumored TFG offensive. 
Ugandan President Yoweri Museveni has 
gone further, proposing invading Somalia, 
occupying the southern port of Kismayu 
and using it to take the fight to al-Shabab. 
Memories of the disastrous intervention 
in 1993 remain sharp, so that is not a pro 
posal that seems likely ever to gain much 
U.S. support. But it is a measure of the 
increasing anxiety that Somalia inspires 
that it is still on the table. rm 


Does 
Obesity 
Rehab 
Work? 


More than one-third 

of U.S. teenagers are 
overweight. A boarding 
school is trying to 
change that, one child 
at a time 


BY CLAIRE SUDDATH/REEDLEY 


LIZABETH FEDORCHALK WAS 
tired of being fat. She had been 
trying to lose weight since ele 
mentary school, but diets never 
made a difference. She wasn’t 
husky. She wasn't big-boned. By age 16, the 
5-ft. 5-in., 291-lb. high school junior from 
Holts Summit, Mo., was undeniably obese. 
And each year, it was only getting worse. 

Fedorchalk’s diet was abysmal. She 
skipped breakfast, ate lunch at school 
usually chicken strips and fries—and 
frequently had dinner at McDonald's: a 
burger and more fries. She drank nondiet 
sodaandsnacked on potato chips and Little 
Debbie cakes. She never exercised because, 
between school and extracurricular activi 
ties, she claimed she didn’t have time. “It 
got to where I didn’t like sports anymore,” 
Fedorchalk says. “I'd get out of breath and 
get upset because mentally I wanted to do 
so much, but physically I couldn't.” She 
gained 45 Ib. in 2009 alone. 

She had high cholesterol, and her weight 
put her at risk for hypertension, heart dis 
ease, Sleep apnea and Type 2 diabetes. By any 
measure, Fedorchalk was in poor health. 
But look around. She is hardly alone. 

In the past 30 years, obesity rates 
among U.S. children have more than tri 
pled. A flurry of antiobesity legislation has 
taken aim at environmental factors that 
have contributed to the epidemic, and Mi 
chelle Obama’s sweeping new Let’s Move 
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Getting physical 


Fedorchalk enjoys a swim in W ellspring’s pool. The school 
offers a variety of activities and encourages kids to find the 
sport or game they like best 








Morning exercises 


Fedorchalk, left, and Fahl, right, in hat, stretch after a walk. 
Most incoming students are unused to regular exercise and have 
difficulty completing the morning walk around campus 


campaign to end childhood obesity will 
most likely inspire further changes in the 
coming years. But while healthier school 
lunches and public-service announcements 
may help future generations stay fit, they 
won't make someone like Fedorchalk thin. 
Our national dialogue focuses on obesity 
prevention, but what do we do for kids who 
have already gained the weight? 

As Fedorchalk’s weight climbed, her par 
ents feared for her well-being. “We couldn't 
communicate with her or get her to change 
her habits,” says her mother Michele. Fami 
ly members decided there was nothing they 
could do for her at home; she needed profes- 
sional help. In September, they sent her to 
Wellspring Academy, a residential weight- 
loss facility in Reedley, Calif. For families 
like the Fedorchalks, Wellspring offers a 
commodity often in short supply: hope. But 
turning that hope into a long-term remedy 
for teen obesity isn’t easy. 


Weight-Loss Boarding School 
WHEN MARATHON RUNNER AND EDUCATOR 
Ryan Craig opened Wellspring Acad- 
emy in 2004, it was the only residential 
obesity-treatment center of its kind. (Oth 
ers existed mostly in clinical settings.) A 
former board member of the Aspen Edu- 
cation Group—one organization behind 
those wilderness programs for troubled 
teens—Craig learned about the staggering 
U.S. obesity rates and saw an enormous un 
tapped market for a weight-loss school. 
Wellspring Academy houses about 75 
students in grades 8 through 12, all at vari- 
ous stages of weight loss. Students can en- 
roll at any time and must stay at least four 
months. They live together in dorms, just 
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Self-monitoring 


on the scale 


like at traditional boarding schools. 

Aside from regular academic classes and 
sessions with staff therapists, kids partici 
pate in simple exercise routines like walking 
10,000 steps (5 miles) each day. The school’s 
weight-loss program was designed by North 
western University Medical Center profes 
sor Daniel Kirschenbaum, who used to run 
a number of clinical obesity programs in 
Chicago-area hospitals. Students are served 
three perfectly proportioned meals a day 
andare asked to note everything they eatina 
journal. Calorie and fat counts are displayed 
on a whiteboard in Wellspring’s cafeteria, 
making it easy for kids to copy them down. 
The diet, which allows for unlimited access 
to fruits and vegetables, works out to about 
1,300 calories per day and results in 1 to 5 |b. 
of weight loss a week, depending on the stu 
dent. Wellspring claims its students lose an 
average of 25% of their starting weight and 
70% maintain or continue their weight loss 
a year after leaving the academy. 

Every meal at Wellspring is basically a 
fat-free re-creation of something unhealthy. 
In their nutrition and cooking classes, kids 
learn to make mozzarella sticks with fat- 
free cheese and PB&J sandwiches with 
imitation peanut butter. They’re nowhere 
near as tasty as the original versions, but 
the kids seem to like them, and at least they 
don’t feel deprived. “A lot of parents ask me 
why we don't serve organic health foods,” 
says Craig, “to which I say, Is your kid really 
going to eat that?” 


No Easy Answers 

A PROGRAM AS PROGRESSIVE AS WELL 
spring's is bound to have some kinks. Like 
most other weight-loss programs, Well 
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Keeping a record helps kids understand the connection 
between the food they eat and the number they see 


spring is not covered by any health insur 
ance plan. Many families find themselves 
taking out loans to pay the $6,250-per 
month tuition. “A lot of parents use their 
kids’ college money,” says Craig. Its pro 
hibitively high cost makes the place inac 
cessible to many Americans who could 
benefit, especially since the highest obe 
sity rates are found in low-income areas. 
But Wellspring kids are far from wealthy. 
Fedorchalk’s mother and father, who 
work at a nursing home and Walmart, re 
spectively, struggle to pay the bill. Freddy 
Fahl, 16, attends the school courtesy of a 
several-thousand-dollar student loan taken 
out by his mother Debi DeShon. 

Fahl arrived at Wellspring in Septem 
ber. He was up to 351 Ib., having gained 
40 lb. a year for three years straight. “His 
weight was completely out of control,” says 
DeShon. Last year, Fahl was even denied 
health insurance because of his weight. 
“He was 16, and I thought, O.K., Ihave two 
more years with him. Am I willing to send 
my child into the world at 400 lb.?” 

When he stayed on the diet, Fahl lost an 
average of 4 Ib. per week. But he found him 
self cheating whenever he could. While 
visiting his brother off campus one week- 
end, he went to Taco Bell and ate “almost 


‘Am I willing to send 
my child into the 
world at 400 Ib.?’ 


~—DEBI DESHON,ON HER DECISION 
TO ENROLL HER SON FREDDY FAHL, 
16, AT WELLSPRING ACADEMY 





Six-month mark 


Fedorchalk keeps the “fat jeans” she wore to Wellspring tacked 
to her wall. She has lost more than 70 lb. and has slimmed 


down eight dress sizes 


everything” on the menu. At another out 
ing to a restaurant, he ordered pie. Over 
Christmas break, he managed to lose 
weight, but only because his mother kept 
him on the program. When he returned to 
campus in January, he mysteriously start 
ed gaining. His therapist wonders whether 
he didn’t smuggle in some candy. 

Fahl’s weaknesses mirror one of Well 
spring's: its success hinges on the parents. 
Craig hosts family workshops and urges 
parents to rid their homes of unhealthy 
foods. Yet despite the thousands of dollars 
they spend on tuition, only some Well 
spring parents are willing to change their 
behavior. In medical studies, family-based 
behavioral treatments have proved almost 
twice as effective as those that involve on 
ly the child. “You can’t have a successful 
program if the parentis telling the kid not 
to eat chips while he’s sitting there eating 
ice cream,” says Leonard Epstein, a clinical 
psychologist and professor at the Univer 
sity at Buffalo. 

After they leave Wellspring, students 
remain in contact with their therapists 
for six months to help them readjust to 
the real world. They have been spoon-fed 
diet-friendly meals for so long that they are 
often unsure how to act at birthday parties 
and pizza nights. 

Which points to another problem: 
the fat-free diet. It’s difficult to maintain 
and, over the long term, nutritionally un 
sound; humans need fat to survive. “Peo 
ple don’t lose any more weight on a low-fat 
diet than they do on a high-fat one,” says 
David Ludwig, director of the obesity pro 
gram at Children’s Hospital Boston. 

“This is the only area of our program 
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A new person 


to get dressed up 
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Teens on Obesity 

To see an audio slide 
show about the kids, go 
to time.com/wellspring 


that is controversial,” Craig acknowledges. 
But he adds that kids need something they 
can understand, and they understand fat. 
The school’s self-reported 70% success 
rate is based on voluntary follow-up as 
sessments with former students, most of 
whom agree to participate. A rate that high 
is almost unheard-of in the diet world. 
Only 7% of dieters finish Jenny Craig’s 
one-year program, while Weight Watchers 
counts people who stay even a few pounds 
under their starting weight as a triumph. 
But these programs lack the comprehen 
sive approach of Wellspring. Research 
indicates that therapy-based obesity treat 
ment can be three times as effective as tra 
ditional diet-and-exercise models. But how 
many people can run off to rehab for six 
months? “The outcome is probably better 
[at Wellspring] than if the program were 
applied to the general public. The people 
who can go to that school are asmall sliver 
of the population,” says Kerri Boutelle, as 
sociate professor of pediatric psychiatry at 
University of California at San Diego. 


After Wellspring 

FEDORCHALK AND FAHL HAVE BEEN AT 
Wellspring for nearly six months and have 
lost 72 and 82 Ib., respectively. Fedorchalk 
dropped eight dress sizes—from a size 22 
toa14—and although she's still considered 


Weight comes off slowly. Students don’t notice the daily changes 
in their appearance until they look at old photos or have a chance 


obese at 219 Ib., for the first time in her life 
she can shop at what she calls “skinny peo 
ple” stores. She counts fat grams obsessively 
and adheres to her diet whenever she’s at 
a restaurant. On a recent visit to an Olive 
Garden, it took her 20 minutes to findsome 
thing on the menu she could eat. She is also 
exercising regularly. “Whenever I'd try to 
do a sport at home, there’d always be really 
skinny people who were always really good 
atit, and I'd feel kind of awkward,” she says. 
“Here I can give 100% without looking stu 
pid.” In November, she and Fahl walked a 
half marathon. 

Fah] was scheduled to leave Wellspring 
on Jan. 15, but he was still struggling with 
the program, and DeShon didn’t think he 
was ready to come home. Two days before 
his departure, she told him he had to stay. 
“I did my part,” Fahl complained. “Why 
can’t I lose the rest of the weight at home?” 

That’s a lot easier said than done, of 
course. “It’s way harder than they ever tell 
you it will be,” says Ganzy McCorvey, 19, 
who lost 104 lb, at Wellspring in 2007, only 
to gain half of it back. “I felt really guilty 
making my mom eat the same things as 
me. And then there were my friends, who 
always wanted to go to Wendy's.” Other for 
mer Wellspring students experienced simi 
lar roller-coaster cycles of losses and gains. 

Wellspring is no miracle cure. Even the 
most advanced kids at the academy are far 
from thin. But they are healthier, and they 
have been empowered with the uncom 
mon gift of hope. Nobody is destined to 
be fat forever, says Fedorchalk. “Even if 
you do mess up, even if you do fall, what 
matters is you get back up again. You can 
always start anew at the next meal.” 2 
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The Front Runner 


Kathryn Bigelow, director of The Hurt Locker, 
is poised to make Oscar history. It’s just one 
more stop on a career-long wild ride 





BY RADHIKA JONES 


THERE ARE TWO EXCELLENT REASONS TO 
watch the Academy Awards on March 7 
through to the bitter end: 1) Kathryn 
Bigelow, 58, may be the first woman to 
win an Oscar for Best Director, and 2) if 
she does, she'll beat out her ex-husband 
James Cameron. These are possibilities 
that never crossed her mind when she 
was shooting her Iraq-war movie The Hurt 
Locker in Jordan in 2007, perspiring in the 
115°F heat, her face covered in dirt. 

Just shy of 6 ft. tall, exuding self- 
assurance and intelligence, Bigelow is both 
a receptive and commanding presence— 
the perfect combination for a person who 
makes thoughtful movies about tough 
guys, and things blowing up. She’s known 
for her adrenaline-pumped action se- 
quences in films like the vampire western 


‘She is incredibly wired 
with enthusiasm and 
excitement. It’s physical, 
palpable, when she sees 
a shot or a moment that 
is working.’ 
~~ACTOR RALPH FIENNES 
ON KATHRYN BIGELOW 


Near Dark (1987) and the surfer-heist cult 
classic Point Break (1991); the subtitle of the 
Directors’ Cuts volume of film criticism 
about her is “Hollywood Transgressor.” 
With The Hurt Locker, she’s transgressed 
her way right to the threshold of the indus- 
try’s highest honor. Breaking the Oscars’ 
glass ceiling after a career of original, 
uncompromising films would make the 
history-making that much more fun. 
Bigelow was raised in Northern 
California. Her father managed a paint 
factory, and her mother was a librarian. 
Bigelow began painting at an early age; 
she enrolled as a college student at the 
San Francisco Art Institute and dur- 
ing her second year was accepted at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art’s 
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independent-study program. In 1971, at 
age 19, she set off for New York City. 

It was much more Mean Streets than 
Manhattan. “You couldn't get a cab to 
take you down there,” she recalls of her 
Tribeca neighborhood. But she fell in 
with acommunity of artists and made 
money fixing up loft spaces with Philip 
Glass, who was driving a cab by day and 
performing at night. “I would sand the 
floors and put up these Sheetrock walls, 
and [he] would do the plumbing,” she 
says. “And I'd tell Philip, ‘You have to sign 
these pipes. You're going to be really fa- 
mous.’ He was like, ‘Aw, shut up.’” 

She thought she'd be a professor of art 
history, until she took a detour into film: “I 
realized that the great opportunity in film 
was that it was kind of a populist medium 
that could cross all class and cultural lines.” 
She made The Loveless (1982)—hailed as “the 
thinking man’s biker movie”’—then went 
to Los Angeles to teach a course on B film- 
makers of the 40s and ’sos. She’s been 
bending genres in Hollywood ever since. 

Tension is a hallmark of her films, as 
are provocative characters, and The Hurt 
Locker has both. But it marked a departure 
by giving her the chance to investigate an 
ongoing conflict, to be relevant. Which 
is why it perplexes her that some critics 
have characterized it as apolitical, “You 
have graphic depiction of innocent chil- 
dren killed by bombs,” she says. “You have 
soldiers incapable of surviving a cata- 
strophic event. And I think at the end of 
the day you look at the cost of this war on 
human lives and broken families.” 

Bigelow has often found herself at the 
center of discussions on gender and film- 
making; this year, as the fourth female 
director ever to be up for an Oscar, she is 
even more so. The topic sends her back to 
her art-world days. “I never thought of a 
particular artist or school of art in gender 
terms,” she says. And yet she accepts the 
idea that she might be a role model and 
is sympathetic to the fact that, as she 
puts it, “the journey for women in many 


venues—be it politics, business, film—is a 
long and difficult struggle for equity.” It’s 
come up in her own career: before Oliver 
Stone agreed to produce her movie Blue 
Steel, she was having difficulty getting it 
made because it starred a woman (Jamie 
Lee Curtis) instead of aman asa police offi 
cer. Still, she says, “I long for the day when 
there's no need for the modifier.” 

Until that day arrives, there’s a certain 
male director of a movie called Avatar... 
Mention an Oscar battle of the exes——she 
and Cameron were married from 1989 to 
’91—and you get a good-natured laugh 
and some context. “In the art world, 
there was a real community,” she says. In 
L.A., not so much. “All of a sudden that 
incredible community that I fed off of 
was gone. So meeting other filmmakers 
was like oxygen.” One was Stone; another 
was Cameron, with whom she remains 
friendly, and whose techno-thriller story 
Strange Days she made into a movie star- 
ring Ralph Fiennes in 1995. 

Fiennes, who plays a small role in The 
Hurt Locker, says Bigelow is “incredibly 
wired with enthusiasm and excitement. 
It’s physical, palpable, when she sees a 
shot or amoment that is working.” Mark 
Boal, who wrote and co-produced The 
Hurt Locker, likens her to an athlete going 
onto the field: “She’s pretty switched on 
when the cameras start going.” 

Offset, she’s switched on too, remi- 
niscing warmly about an Iraqi actor who 
appears in the film and is now living in 
the U.S., whom she’s putin touch witha 
casting agent. Her next project is directing 
a pilot for an HBO series called The Miracu- 
lous Year. After that comes another collabo- 
ration with Boal, a movie about the drug 
trade in South America. And in the near 
future there are the Oscars. She fields a 
question the other Best Director nominees 
probably aren’t being asked: What’s she 
wearing? She doesn’t know yet, but she 
has one guideline: nothing showy. “I’m 
used to being behind the scene,” she says, 
“not in the spotlight.” me 


Photograph by Amanda Marsalis for TIME 








If you could take fewer 
pills, why wouldn’t you? 


When it comes to arthritis’ and body pain 
relief, you can take fewer pills with Aleve? Just 
two Aleve have the strength to last all day. 
That would take four times as many Tylenol?’ 
Fewer pills. All-day relief. 


For a coupon to try Aleve, visit aleve.com 
*Use as directed for minor arthritis pain. 

‘Comparison to Extra Strength Tylenol based on minimum label dosing for 24 hours. 
© 2010 Bayer HealthCare LLC. 
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MARKETING 
Now Hear 
This. Neural 
advertisers 
are planning 
a stealth 
attack—on 
your ears 


BY JEFFREY KLUGER 


IF YOU'RE LIKE MOST PEOPLE, 
you're way too smart for ad 
vertising. You flip right past 
newspaper ads, never click on 
ads online and leave the room 
during TV commercials. 

rhat, at least, is what we 
tell ourselves. But what we tell 
ourselves is hooey. Advertising 
works, which is why, even in 
hard economic times, Madison 
Avenue is a $34 billion—a—year 
business. And if Martin 
Lindstrom—author of the best 
seller Buyology and a marketing 
consultant for FoRTUNE 500 
companies, including PepsiCo 
and Disney—is correct, trying 
to tune this stuff out is about 
to get a whole lot harder. 

Lindstrom is a practitioner 
of neuromarketing research, 
in which consumers are ex 
posed to ads while hooked 
up to machines that monitor 
brain activity, pupil dilation, 
sweat responses and flickers 
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Ear Candy. The sounds that lure us in 
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in facial muscles, all of which 
are markers of emotion. Ac- 
cording to his studies, 83% 

of all forms of advertising 
principally engage only one 
of our senses: sight. Hearing, 
however, can be just as power- 
ful, though advertisers have 
taken only limited advantage 
of it. Historically, ads have 
relied on jingles and slogans 
to catch our ear, largely ignor- 
ing everyday sounds—a steak 
sizzling, a baby laughing 

and other noises our bodies 
can’t help paying attention 

to. Weave this stuff into an 

ad campaign, and we may be 
powerless to resist it. 

To figure out what most 
appeals to our ear, Lindstrom 
wired up his volunteers, then 
played them recordings of doz- 
ens of familiar sounds, from 
McDonald's ubiquitous “I’m 
Lovin’ It” jingle to birds chirp- 
ing and cigarettes being lit. The 
sound that blew the doors off 
all the rest—both in terms of 
interest and positive feelings— 
was a baby giggling. The other 
high-ranking sounds were less 
primal but still powerful. The 
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hum ofa vibrating cell phone 
was Lindstrom’s second-place 
finisher. Others that followed 
were an ATM dispensing cash, 
asteak sizzling ona grillanda 
soda being popped and poured. 
In all of these cases, it 
didn’t take a Mad Man to in- 
vent the sounds, infuse them 
with meaning and then play 
them over and over until the 
subjects internalized them. 
Rather, the sounds already had 
meaning and thus triggered a 
cascade of reactions: hunger, 
thirst, happy anticipation. 
“Cultural messages that 
get into your nervous system 
are very common and make 
you behave certain ways,” says 
neuroscientist Read Montague 
of Baylor College of Medi- 
cine. Advertisers who fail to 
understand that pay a price. 
Lindstrom admits to being 
mystified by TV ads that give 


Neural Advertising 
What new ad trickery 
awaits? Find out at 
time.com/addictive_sounds 





viewers close-up food-porn 
shots of meat ona grill but 
accompany that with generic 
jangly guitar music. One of his 
earlier brain studies showed 
that numerous regions, includ- 
ing the insula and orbital fron- 
tal cortex, jump into action 
when such discordance occurs, 
trying to make sense of it. 

TV advertisers aren't the 
only ones who may start put- 
ting sound to greater use. 
Retailers are also catching on. 
The oro1 department store in 
Japan, for example, has been 
designed as a series of sound- 
scapes, playing different sound 
effects such as children at play, 
birdsongs and lapping water 
in the sportswear, fragrance 
and formal-wear sections. 
Lindstrom is consulting with 
clients about employing a 
similar strategy in European 
supermarkets, piping the 
sound of percolating coffee or 
fizzing soda into the beverage 
department or that of a baby 
cooing into the baby-food aisle. 

None of this means that 
advertisers just have to turn 
the audio dials and consumers 


will come running. Indeed, 
sometimes they flee. In the 
early years of mainstream 
cell-phone use, the Nokia ring 
tone was recognized by 42% 
of people in the U.K.—and 
soon became widely loathed. 
That, Lindstrom says, was 
partly because so few users 
practiced cell-phone etiquette 
and the blasted things kept go- | - 
ing offin movie theaters.The _ & 
Microsoftstartupsoundhas | ¢ 
taken on similarly negative 
associations, because people & 
so often hearitwhenthey’re 
rebooting after their computer |» 
has crashed. In these cases, 
manufacturers themselves ls 
mustrebootbychangingthe |= 
offending sound slightly or 18 
replacing it entirely. if 
Ifhistory isany indication, | 
marketers willkeep getting |” 
more manipulative,andthe |= 
storm of commercial noise 
will become more focused. 
Even then, there may be hope: 
Lindstrom’s testing shows that 
people respond toasound bet- | § 
ter when it’s subtler. Ifnothing | # 
else,smart marketers mayat 3 
least keep the volume low. | 
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FOOD 


Really, Really Slow Food. Fancy sous 
vide cookers are targeting home chefs. 
But is a 24-hour steak worth the wait? 


BY STEPHEN GANDEL 


| HAVE BEEN TO THE EDGE OF 
culinary innovation, and I 
want my Easy-Bake oven back. 

I recently spent an entire 
week eating only food that 
Thad shrink-wrapped and 
cooked in tepid water for an in 
ordinate amount of time: eight 
hours for a chicken breast, 24 
hours for a steak, 36 hours for 
short ribs that came out rare. 
Although this culinary meth- 
od may sound fit for a survival 
camp, a growing number of 
foodies are embracing sous vide, 
French for “under vacuum,” 
as the ideal way to slowly cook 
meat in its own juices. 

Thomas Keller, who is often 
referred to as the best chef in 
America, is a devotee. So are 
many of the chefs on TV. Sens: 
ing the curiosity of home cooks 
like me, appliance makers are 
reaching out to both high- and 
low-end consumers. The very 
basic SousVideMagic ($159) 
works in conjunction with 
arice cooker. The SousVide 
Supreme ($450), which came 
out in November, is a self- 
contained unit about the size 
of a microwave. | decided to 
test-drive the top of the line: 
an immersion circulator from 
PolyScience ($1,129), which, un 
like its less expensive brethren, 
ensures precisely heated water 
throughout the process. 

One of sous vide’s selling 
points is that water isa much 
better conductor of heat than 
air is. Set a water bath to 145°F 
(63°C), and food will reach that 
temperature and stay there. 
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(Contrast that with the need to 
quickly remove meat from an 
oven ora grill lest it turn into 

a hockey puck.) Sealing food 

in plastic also ensures that no 
flavor or nutrients will seep 
out. Depending on what kind 
of food you're cooking and 
how tender you want it, you 
drop your pouch of food into 
water in the morning or the 
day before you want to eat it. At 
night, you come home to some- 
thing far tastier than what you 
would get out of a Crock-Pot. Or 
so I thought. 

My results were mixed. 
After using time and tempera- 
ture info I found on the Web, 
as well as some recipes that 
came with the PolyScience 
gadget, I ended up with truly 
divine endive: cooked for 45 
minutes with a little bit of 
lemon, it came out sweet, 
melt-in-your-mouth good. But 
that 24-hour steak was not 
memorable. And the chicken 
was gross, like a wet sponge. 

Midway through my week, 





TOP OF THE LINE 
PolyScience 
immersion circulator 
($1,129, pot not 
included) 





MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 
SousVide Supreme 
($450) 


Pimp My Sous Vide 
Watch Stephen 
Gandel gloat, rant 
and, yes, eat at 
time.com/sous_vide 





I called Keller for tips. And the 
greatest chef in America kindly 
commiserated. He mentioned 
that he had tried fora year to 
perfect hamburgers, but they 
always came out tasting like 
liver. The technique is hard to 
master, and the current crop 

of machines do little to help 
the home chef get it right. But 
Keller still believes sous vide 
cookers will one day become as 
common as microwaves. 

After talking with him, | 
decided to take another crack 
at chicken. That night, I filled 
part of an ice-cube tray with 
tomato sauce. The next morn- 
ing, I sliced a lemon and some 
mushrooms and put them in 
a bag with a chicken breast 
and my frozen tomato cubes. 
I left with the heater set at 
140°F (60°C). I cut out of work 
early to be home exactly eight 
hours later. The result: still 
spongy, but at least the sauce 
was tasty. I plan to try the 
recipe again with one slight 
adjustment—an oven. = 
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TECHLAND 


Shout Hallelujah, Come On, Get 





Appy. Microsoft unveils a smarter 
operating system for smart phones 


BY PETER HA 


WHEN YOU THINK ABOUT 
Microsoft, a lot of adjectives 
come to mind, but hip and 
cool are probably not among 
them. Many consumers asso 
ciate Microsoft only with the 
Windows machine they’re 
using. And all those “I’ma 
Mac. I’m a PC” ads have made 
Apple users like me feel kind 
of sorry for PCs. 

But it’s a brand-new de 
cade, and Microsoft is about 
to leapfrog Apple—and every 
other player in the cell-phone 
world—with the launch of 
Windows Phone 7 (WP7). 

While many of us were 
preoccupied with cursing 
Windows Vista, Microsoft 
was busy developing a lineup 
of stellar non-Windows prod 
ucts, including the wildly 
popular Xbox game consoles 
and the Bing search engine, 
which is already averaging 
more than 3 billion queries a 
month. But the most under 
appreciated product in Micro 
soft’s vast portfolio, the Zune 
digital media player, is about 
to roll all these products into 
one handy little phone that 
catapults Microsoft ahead 
of Apple, Google, Palm and 
BlackBerry’s maker, RIM. 

What sets Microsoft apart? 
For starters, every WP7 device, 
regardless of manufacturer, 
will have a dedicated search 
button that gives you one 
click access to Bing—no hop 
ping around required. WP7 
willalso let users play an as 
sortment of Xbox Live games 
on their phones. 

Both of these add-ons are 
certainly nice, but the real 
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Pictures 


Game zone 
Windows 
Phone 7 (WP7) 
will let users 
play Xbox 

Live games 

as well as see 
gamer profiles 
and avatars 





Digital hubs 
Photos from a 
user’s phone, 
PC and social 
networks get 
organized in 
the Pictures 
hub, Updates 


from Facebook, 


Twitter and 
the like are 
aggregated in 


the People hub 





Search key 
Every WP7 
device, regardless 
of manufacturer, 
will have a 
dedicated search 
button that 
accesses Bing 


game changer is Microsoft's so 
lution to a fundamental] flaw in 
most mobile platforms. Instead 
of having to toggle back and 
forth between separate apps 

so you can check Facebook or 
send a tweet, the WP7 team 
figured out how to aggregate 
all your social-networking 
content in a People hub on your 
Start screen. Likewise, photos 
from your mobile device, PC 
and various social networks 
will be neatly organized with 
in the Pictures hub. In all, WP7 
has created six distinct hubs 
People, Pictures, Music+Video, 
Games, Office and the App 
Store—like Marketplace, which 
is due to be open by the time 
the phones are available to con 
sumers at the end of this year. 

I was one of a handful of 
journalists who got a look at 
WP7 before the official Feb. 15 
unveiling by Microsoft CEO 
Steve Ballmer at the Mobile 
World Congress in Barcelona. 
And after spending some time 
with several core members 
of the Windows phone team, 

I walked away wondering if 
these vibrant people worked 
for the same company that 
gave us Vista. The team con 
stantly referred to the WP7 
project as a “gut check” be 
cause it was obvious that they 
had to do something different. 
And they did. 

So is WP7 an iPhone 
killer? (Like you weren’t won 
dering that.) No, but every 
other company, including 
Apple, will be racing to catch 
up with it. It’s a bit surreal to 
lust for a Microsoft product, 
especially a Windows phone, 
but come Christmas, I'll be 
first in line to buy one. Bl 
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Cut costs, get more with EXTRADE. 


1 OR LESS’ 
Per Bond' Stock and Free Portfolig Free Unbiased 
Traded Online Options Trades Analysis Research 


10 COMMISSION-FREE 24/7 = 1800-ETRADE-1 
STOCK & OPTIONS TRADES SERVICE ETRADE.COM 


1. For online secondary market trades including Agency bonds, Corporate bonds, Municipal Bonds, Brokered CDs, Pass-thrus, CMOs, Asset Backed Securities. $1 per bond (minimum 
$10, maximum $250) 

2. Commissions for stock and options trades are $9.99 with a 75¢ fee per options contract. To qualify for $7.99 commissions for stock and options trades and a 75¢ fee per options 
contract, you must execute at least 150 stock or options trades per quarter 

3. For details and important information about Power E*TRADE and our 100 commission-free trade offer, please visit getpoweretrade.com. Commission-free trade offer applies 
to new Power E*TRADE accounts opened with $1,000 minimum deposit. The new account holder will receive a maximum of 100 free trade commissions for each stock or options trade 
executed within 30 days of the opening and funding of the new account and deposited funds have cleared. You will pay $9.99 for stock and options trades—plus an additional 75¢ per 
options contract—at the time of the trades. Your account will be credited $9.99 per stock or options trade within eight weeks of trade execution (excluding options contract fees). Accounts 
must be opened by December 31, 2010. Limit one per customer 

Securities products and services are offered by E*TRADE Securities LLC, Member FINRA/SIPC 

System response and account access times may vary due to a variety of factors, including trading volumes, market conditions, system performance and other factors. 
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Beware of energy binges. Buyers of efficient 
bulbs and appliances often save less cash 
because they start leaving the lights on 


ENERGY REBOUND 


5%-12% 
Loss in expected 
monthly savings 
from efficient 
lights because of 
additional usage 


10%-30% 


Loss in expected 
savings from 
efficient furnaces 


57% 


Increase in energy 
consumption from 
1970 to 2005 


BY BRYAN WALSH 


WHAT DO DIETING AND ENERGY 


policy have in common? The 
SnackWell effect. The name 
comes from those tasty little 
cookies that are advertised as 
being lower in fat and sugar. 
And they are—which often 
leads dieters to eat more of 
them than regular cookies 
and then wonder why they’re 
not losing weight. 

It turns out there’s a 
SnackWell effect for energy 
use too—and it may make it 
tougher for us to cut back on 
carbon. When environmen 
tally conscious consumers buy 


an energy-efficient dishwasher, 


for example, they may feel 

less guilty about running the 
machine more often and asa 
result may not end up saving 
much on their utility bills. 
Likewise, studies indicate 
that people who instal] more 
energy-efficient lights lose 5% 
to 12% of the expected savings 
by leaving them on longer. 


Much like dieters eating 
too many SnackWell’s, we can 
hamstring our attempts to save 
energy and money. So resist the 
urge to raise your thermostat 
after you buy a more efficient 
furnace; lower the temperature 
by a degree and shave another 
1% off your heating bill. 

But even if we do what 
Jimmy Carter did and wear a 
stylin’ ’70s sweater all winter, 
we may end up spending those 
energy savings somewhere 
else—like ona plane ride to 
Bermuda. Although studies 
are scant, a 2007 report by the 
UK Energy Research Centre 
estimated that globally, this 
rebound effect could reduce the 
savings from energy efficiency 
by 10% or more. 

That doesn’t mean energy 
efficiency measures are 
useless—or that we should 
never go on vacation. But it does 
mean that cutting back on en 
ergy consumption, like dieting, 
is not an excuse to gorge our 
selves on less guilty pleasures. = 


lll Trade You 
My Tax-Code 
Knowledge ... 


As the economy 

flails, more cash- 
strapped consumers 

are embracing ye olde 
practice of bartering, 
often facilitated by 

that most modern of 
marketplaces, the 
Internet. Bartering is 
way up on Swaptree, 
Zwaggle and Craigslist, 
where, for example, a 
user in Memphis, Tenn., 
is looking to trade a 
new pair of boots for 

a kitchen faucet. But 
there's a complication to 
all this happy swapping: 
the IRS views bartered 
goods and services as 
reportable income. The 
agency has even set up 
the Bartering Tax Center. 
So does everyone need 
to report every little 
swap? “There are no 
tax implications for 

the type of bartering 
happening on our site,” 
says Carl Schwartz of 
Swaptree, which trades 
only books, CDs, video 
games and DVDs. The 
rule of thumb, according 
to the IRS: if you're 
bartering something 
you might otherwise 
sell at a garage sale, 
there's generally no 
need to report it. But if 
you're bartering instead 
of taking money from a 
client, you're supposed 
to report it. 

—BY BRAD TUTTLE 
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THE TURBOTAX STEP-BY-STEP 
GUIDE TO DOING YOUR TAXES. 


Ready to start your return? 
(Okay, we're ready.) 


Did you have a baby? 
(Emma, 6Ibs. 402.) 










Did you donate any items to charity? 
(My racing bike. These days a stroller 
is more my speed.) 


Did you buy a home? 
(Yes. With a big backyard 
for Emma.) 







TurboTax ry aay 


Refund Last stop: Your Maximum Refund, 
Guaranteed. 
(aka, Emma's college fund!) 


TurboTax is like a GPS for your taxes, guiding you step-by-step through your return. If there's a deduction or a 
credit you're entitled to, TurboTax will track it down. And double check along the way, to help you get the biggest refund 
you deserve. Over 100 million returns have been prepared using TurboTax. No wonder it’s the most trusted tax software in 
America. See how easy TurboTax is at TurboTax.com. 


Money-back guarantee details at TurboTaxcom. Retums estimate based on actual sales, e-file, survey and industry data for federal 
and state returns. Trusted brand claim based on survey 7/09, ©2010 Intuit Inc. All nghts reserved. Intuit, the Intuit logo and 
TurboTax, among others, are registered trademarks and/or service marks of Intuit Inc. in the United States and other countries, 


Choose Easy. 





SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


@ HEALTHY HEART @ 








Deaths from heart disease and stroke have dropped more than 35% during the 
past decade, thanks to increasingly sophisticated treatments and improved 
medications, Low-tech lifestyle strategies account for about half of the lives 
saved, “It’s wonderful to know we can reduce the burden of heart disease and 
stroke with simple, low-tech interventions,” says Clyde Yancy, M.D.. president of 
the American Heart Association and medical director of the Baylor Heart and 
Vascular Institute in Dallas. “We have the opportunity to do even more,” he adds. 


The association’s goal for the neat decade is to reduce deaths from heart disease 


and stroke by 20% by increasing overall cardiovascular health by 20%. 


our heart is a muscle 
and it benefits from 
a good workout just 
as much as your biceps, tri- 
ceps, pecs and abs. Whether 
you call it working out, ex- 
ercise or an active lifestyle, 
physical activity helps keep 
your heart strong and your 
blood vessels in good shape. 
Further, it helps control 
blood pressure, improves 
blood cholesterol levels and 
prevents bone loss. Work- 
ing out also helps keep your 
weight in check and reduces 
the risk of developing diabe- 
tes. And there’s more. Recent 
research shows that physical 
activity has an anti-aging 
effect at the cellular level, 














which suggests that exercise 
could prevent aging of the 
cardiovascular system. 

Even if they’re aware of 
the advantages of exercise, 
most Americans aren't active 
enough to gain any health 
benefits, and 25% of adults 
aren't active at all. As a nation 
and as individuals, we pay a 
stiff price for this lack of phys- 
ical activity. The increased risk 
of heart disease associated 
with inactivity is similar to 
that of smoking, high choles- 
terol or high blood pressure. 

Healthy adults should aim 
for 150 minutes of moderately 
intense physical activity each 
week. Sure, a good game of 
racquetball will give you a 


TEEEEEVTDE 

BEST STEPS YOU 
CAN TAKE 

Walking helps you keep 


your weight under control 
and your heart in good 
shape. Ifyou weigh 150 
pounds, each hour you 
spend walking al a leisurely 
2 mph burns 240 calories. 
Ifyou pick up the pace lo 
Smph, youll spend 820 
calories. An hour of singles 
tennis adds up to 400 
calories, about the same as 
hiking at a brisk 12 mph. 





great workout, but stepping 
out the door for a brisk walk is 
one of the best steps you can 
take for a healthier heart. That 
simple advice is at the core 

of Start!, the AHA’s national 
movement to encourage 
everyone to walk more, eat 
well and make other healthy 
habits part of everyday life, 
both at work and at home. 

When you enroll in Start! 
you'll receive a monthly 
e-newsletter; connect with 
sole-mates across the country 
who share your goals; have 
the ability to record your 
walking time and distance 
with an online tracker; develop 
a personalized walking plan; 
and even find a nearby walk- 
ing path online. 

“All of us want to be 
healthy,” says Dr. Yancy. 
“Start! and other AHA 
programs can help people 
achieve that goal by making 
them aware of the kinds of 
choices that will allow them 
to build lives free of heart 
disease and stroke.” 

For more information, log 
on to startwalkingnow.org. 
Membership is free. @ 








The content in this special section was created in conjunction with the American Heart Association, the largest voluntary health organization fighting 
heart disease, stroke and other cardiovascular diseases, which annually kill nearly 910,600 Americans. For more information, call 1-800-AHA-USA1 or 
visit the American Heart Association's Web site at americanheart.org. The sponsors in this section were not selected by the American Heart Association 
and the placement of sponsor ads in this section does not mean that the American Heart Association endorses or recommends these products or services. 
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Saige Olson had a heart attack at 
43, She never saw it Now 
she's on a doctor directed Bimg 


aspirin regimen. It’s one way 
to help make sure she and her 


husband can take that 
cruise in the South Pacific. Not 


things she's got planned. 
Aspirin is not appropriate for 
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The Secret 
of Eating 


Smart 





hen it comes to 

eating smart for 

your heart (and 
the rest of you as well), stop 
thinking about short-term 
fixes and simplify your life 
with a straightforward ap- 
proach that will serve you 
well for years to come. 

Smart eating goes beyond 
analyzing every bite of food 
you lift to your mouth. “In 
the past we used to believe 
that specific amounts of indi- 
vidual nutrients were the key 
to good health,” says Linda 
Van Horn, Ph.D., R.D., chair of 
the American Heart Associa- 
tion's Nutrition Committee 


and professor in the Depart- 


ment of Preventive Medicine 
at Northwestern University’s 
Feinberg School of Medicine 
in Chicago. “But now we have 
a different understanding of 
healthy eating and the kinds 
of food necessary to prevent 
not only heart disease but 
disease in general.” 

Scientists now focus on 
the broader picture of the 
balance of food eaten over 
several days or a week rather 
than on the number of mil- 
ligrams of this or that con- 
sumed at each meal. 

Fruits, vegetables and 
whole grains, for example, 
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provide nutrients and phy- 
tochemicals (plant-based 
compounds) vital for good 
health. “The more we learn, 
the more astounded we are 
by the wealth of essential 
substances they contain,” Van 
Horn continues, “and how 
they interact with each other 
to keep us healthy.” 

You'll automatically be on 


NEARLY THREE 
OUT OF FOUR 
ADULTS IN THE 
U.S. ARE OVER- 
WEIGHT OR OBESE. 


the right heart-healthy track 
if vegetables, fruits and whole 
grains make up three-quarters 
of the food on your dinner 
plate. Fill in the remaining 
one-quarter with lean meat 
or poultry, fish or eggs. 

The foods you choose 
to eat as well as those you 
choose to avoid clearly con- 
tribute to your well-being. 
Without a doubt, each of the 
small decisions you make in 
this realm can make a big im- 
pact on your health and the 
health of your family in the 
years to come. 


Calories Do Count 

Nearly three out of four adults 
in the U.S. are overweight 

or obese, which significantly 
increases the risk of develop- 
ing heart disease as well as 
diabetes. The reason for the 
extra pounds: Too many of us 
take in more calories than we 
burn off. 

Alas, there is no magic 
bullet to melt off pounds. So 
keep an eye on the kinds of 
food you eat. Focus on meals 
made up of low-calorie, 
nutrient-rich foods and save 
dessert for last. Treats? Sure, 
but keep them in their place 
as occasional luxuries. 

Eating wisely and exercising 
well will help control weight 
and help boost the odds. @ 
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Very high trighycerides 
is @ medical term for 5 ae 
something serious: 


IQO MUCH FAT 
IN YOUR BLOOD. 


Treat it with the only medication made 
trom omega-3 fish oil: LOVAZA 


If you have high cholesterol, high blood pressure, or diabetes, you may also have very high triglycerides, 






which is a serious medical condition. LOVAZA, along with diet, has been clinically proven to effectively lower 

very high triglycerides”, but it hasn’t been shown to prevent heart attacks or strokes. LOVAZA is the only 
FDA-approved medication made from omegr3 fish oil. It’s purified. It’s concentrated. And you can’t get it 
at a health food store. Ask your doctor about LOVAZA—the prescription that starts in the sea 





Important Safety Information for LOVAZA 
OVAZA, along with diet, helps to lower very high triglycerides (500 mg/dL) in adult patients 
Tell your doctor if you are allergic to fish or shellfish as LOVAZA may no Met oe you. Talk to your 
doctor about any medical conditions you have and any medications you plate , espe recall t / those that 
y y 
nay increase your risk of bleeding. In some patients, LDL-cholesterol levels may increase. Your! realthcare 
rovider should do blood tests before and during treatment with LOVAZA to check your cholesterol and 
riglyceride levels. If you have liver disease, you may require additional monitoring 
Possible side effects include burping, infection, flu-like symptoms, upset stomach and change in 
( y ) 
sense of taste 
How supplied: 1-gram capsule 
| q 








Please see peters Patient Information on the next page. 


You ore encouraged to report negative side etfects of prescription drugs fo the FDA. Visit www.fdo.gov/medwatct 





or coll 1-800-FDA-1E 


Ask your doctor if LOVAZA is right. for you 
Visit LOVAZA.com or call 1-877-LOVAZAI 


EOVAZE 
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PATIENT INFORMATION 
papsetee i. LOVAZA 
esters) Capsules umega-d-acid ethyl esters 


Read the Patient information that comes with LOVAZA before 

you Start taking it, and each time you get a refill. There may be 

new information. This leaflet does not take the place of talking 

with your doctor about your condition or treatment. 

What is LOVAZA? 

LOVAZA is a prescription medicine, called a lipid- 

regulating medicine, for adults, LOVAZA is made of 

omega-3 fatty acids from oils of fish, such as salmon 

and mackerel. Omega-3 fatty acids are substances 

that your body needs but cannot produce itself. 

LOVAZA is used along with a low-fat and 

low-cholesterol diet to lower very high triglycerides 

(fats) in your blood. Before taking LOVAZA, talk to your 

healthcare provider about how you can lower high 

blood fats by: 

© losing weight, if you are overweight 

© increasing physical exercise 

Treatment with LOVAZA has not been shown to 

prevent heart attacks or strokes. 

LOVAZA has not been studied in children under the 

age of 18 years. 

What should | tell my doctor before taking 

LOVAZA? 

Tell your doctor about all of your medical conditions 

and all the medicines you take, including prescription 

and non-prescription medicine, vitamins, and herbal 

supplements. LOVAZA and certain other medicines 

can interact causing serious side effects, 

Especially tell your doctor if you take medicines: 

© To reduce clotting—known as anticoagulants or 
blood thinners. These include aspirin, warfarin, 
coumarin and clopidogrel (PLAVIX), 

Tell your doctor if you are allergic to fish and/or shellfish. 

LOVAZA may not be right for you. 

Who should NOT take LOVAZA? 

Do not take LOVAZA if you: 

¢ are allergic to LOVAZA or any of its ingredients. 

What are the possible side effects of LOVAZA? 

The most common side effects with LOVAZA are 

burping, infection, flu symptoms, upset stomach and 

change in sense of taste. 

LOVAZA may affect certain blood tests. 

It may change: 

© One of the tests to check liver function (ALT) 

© One of the tests to measure cholesterol levels (LDL-C) 

Talk to your doctor if you have side effects that bother 

you or that will not go away. 

These are not all the side effects with LOVAZA. 

Ask your doctor or pharmacist for a complete list. 

LOVAZA is a registered trademark of the 

GlaxoSmithKline group of companies. 

PLAVIX is a registered trademark of Sanofi-Synthelabo. 

Manufactured for GlaxoSmithKline by: 

Catalent Pharma Solutions, St. Petersburg, FL 

Accucaps Industries Limited, Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

Banner Pharmaceuticals Inc., High Point, NC 


Distributed by 


GlaxoSmithKline 


GlaxoSmithKline 
Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 


©2009 GlaxoSmithKline. All rights reserved. 
December 2009 
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Cholesterol 


Update 


he word “choles- 
terol” first burst 
on the scene 


with the publication of 
results from the landmark 
Framingham study, which 
began recruiting subjects 
in 1948, a time when 
doctors could do little to 
prevent cardiovascular 
disease. The researchers 
reported that the higher 
the cholesterol level, the 
greater the risk of a heart 
attack or stroke. 

“Back then, total 
cholesterol was the only 
cholesterol measure- 
ment used,” says Richard 
Stein, M.D., professor of 
Medicine and Cardiology 
and director of the Urban 
Community Cardiology 
Program at New York Uni- 


versity School of Medicine. 


A decade or so later, 
when scientists began 
to define cholesterol 
in terms of its compo- 
nents—high-density lipo- 
protein (HDL), low-den- 
sity lipoprotein (LDL) and 
triglycerides—they found 
that LDL cholesterol 
posed the greatest risk. 
High triglycerides were a 
secondary risk, and high 
HDL was protective. 

“We learned that the 





lower the LDL, the bet- 
ter,” says Dr. Stein. “Peo- 
ple with heart disease as 
well as the majority of 
men and women in their 
50s, 60s and 70s who have 
elevated LDL levels reduce 
their risk of heart attack 
and stroke when they 
bring LDL levels down.” 
Doctors often prescribe 
drugs called statins to help 
control LDL. Statins work 
by slowing the production 
of cholesterol and increas- 
ing the liver’s ability to 
remove it from the body. 
While LDL and triglyceride 
levels should be low, HDL 
levels should be high so 


METABOLIC 
SYNDROME 

The condition involves 
a group of risk factors 
including abdominal 
obesity: low HDL and 
high triglycerides; 
glucose intolerance 

or insulin resistance; 
and elecated blood 
pressure, People with 
metabolic syndrome 
are likely to develop 
heart disease and 


type 2 diabetes. 
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that circulating HDL can 
efficiently carry out its 

task of carrying cholestero! 
away from artery walls and 
back to the liver, where the 
body can dispose of it. 


Raising HDL 

There are several steps 
you can take on your own 
to raise HDL, notes Dr. 
Stein. First, shed some 
pounds until you reach 

a healthy weight. Losing 
weight will also help you 
lower triglycerides, Two, 
exercise. “If you regularly 
exercise for 30 to 40 min- 
utes a day for most days of 
the week, you'll raise your 
HDL,” he says. And three, 
if you drink, have only one 
glass of wine or beer or 
one mixed drink a day. 


Protect Yourself 

The simple take-home 
message about cholesterol 
comes down to this: Build 
physical activity into your 
daily routine, eat prudently 
and lower LDL cholesterol 
to recommended levels. 


To Learn More... 
Log on to the American 
Heart Association’s site 
and click on Managing 
Cholesterol. @ 
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» Tony Horton, 
4 ~ P90X Trainer 
with P90X Graduate Traci M 
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See more success stories* 
at www.P90Xtime.com 
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90-DAY TOTAL-BODY TRANSFORMATION. ONLY WITH P90X*. GUARANTEED. 


One hour a day is all it takes. Exclusively designed with 12 different workouts, P90X targets every inch of your body. You'll 
incorporate moves used by elite athletes, gymnasts, weightlifters, and martial artists for more lean muscle mass. Designed by Tony Horton 
using the science of Muscle Confusion; P90X will shed the fat and build lean, hard muscle to transform your body in 90 days. 


Try PSOX risk-free for 90 days: 
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Goto P9OXtime.com 
or catt 1(800) 756-7221 
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KATHLEEN GADDIE 
Minot, ND 


2010 DEALER OF THE YEAR REGIONAL FINALISTS 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THESE HONOREES FOR THEIR 
OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE AS AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS AND AS VALUED CITIZENS OF THEIR COMMUNITIES 


his year marks the 41st anniversary of the TIME Dealer of 
the Year Award, which over the years has come to represent 
“the most prestigious award a new-car dealer can receive.” 


TIME, in association with The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
and in cooperation with the National Automobile Dealers 
Association, is pleased to present this year’s awards to 

45 distinguished automobile dealers from across the country. 
Each candidate is nominated by either state or local associations 
of franchised new-car dealers. A faculty panel from the Ross 
School of Business at the University of Michigan selects three 
regional winners and the Dealer of the Year. 


The top four finalists, pictured here, were selected for their 

“outstanding performance as automobile dealers and as valued 
citizens of their communities.” The Dealer of the Year is also 
honored in a permanent display in the “Special Recognition Hall” 
of the Automotive Hall of Fame in Dearborn, Michigan. 


TIME and Goodyear are proud to give these outstanding business 
executives the recognition they've earned—and to pay special 
tribute to Scott Wood, the 2010 TIME Dealer of the Year. 








JOHN GIAMBALVO DAN WILDER 
York, PA Port Angeles, WA 


©2010 Time inc. TIME is a registered trademark of Time Inc. 
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MOVIES EXHIBITIONS SHORT LIST 


Island getaway 
DiCaprio’s U.S. 
Marshal hunts a 
missing inmate 


MOVIES 
Raging Brain. 


Martin Scorsese 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


THE INMATES OF ASHECLIFFE HOSPITAI 
look at the new visitor with stares that 
might be pleading or warning. U.S. Mar 
shal Edward “Teddy” Daniels (Leonardo 
DiCaprio) has come with his partner 
Chuck Aule (Mark Ruffalo) to isolated 
Shutter Island in Boston Harbor to track 
down an escaped patient from the insane 
asylum. But that is only one of the enigmas 
Teddy must unravel. The doctors who run 
the institution, Cawley (Ben Kingsley) and 
Naehring (Max von Sydow), often respond 
to Teddy’s questions with strange smiles 
whose meaning eludes both him and the 
audience. Teddy too has dark secrets: sear 
ing memories of his late wife Dolores 


a/ 





Scorsese’s Psychos. Among his 
many films, a few killer roles 





TAX! DRIVER CAPE FEAR 

(1976) Robert (1991) De YORK (2002) 

De Niroisthe GOODFELLAS Niro terrifies a Daniel Day-Lewis, 
crazed cabbie (1990) Joe Pesci,a —_ lawyer's family a mad gang lord of 


onakillspree goofy Mafia maniac 


(Michelle Williams) and of his wartime 
experiences liberating Nazi death camps. 
It’s hard staying sane in a place where 
everyone seems to have lost his mind. 

Shutter Island, the 2003 novel by Den- 
nis Lehane (Mystic River; Gone, Baby, Gone), 
ransacked nearly 2,500 years of murder 
mystery tradition—from Oedipus Rex 
to Agatha Christie’s The Murder of Roger 
Ackroyd—and was deeply indebted to such 
early David Fincher films as The Game and 
Fight Club. The plot, set in the 1950s, is a 
festival of conspiracies involving Nazis, 
Soviets, lobotomizers, the CIA and LSD, 
plus some very crafty lunatics and an 
oddly convenient hurricane. Packed with 
word and number puzzles, like a Da Vinci 
Code with fewer chase scenes, Lehane’s 
story was devised for the page, not the 
eye. Yet its psychological twists and the 
sense of emotional despair at its core were 
bound to attract moviemakers. It landeda 
big one: Martin Scorsese, fresh off his be 
lated Oscar win for The Departed, the 2006 
thriller starring DiCaprio as a cop with a 
double identity. 

Scorsese won his great renown for 
films about the brotherhood of deranged 
machismo: Mean Streets, Raging Bull, Good- 
fellas, Casino, Gangs of New York. But as his 
documentaries about American and Ital 
ian cinema show, he is also an encyclo 
pedic connoisseur, scholar and rescuer of 
old movies—a video savant—who makes 
occasional forays into genre territory. He’s 
done romantic comedy (Alice Doesn’t Live 
Here Anymore), Merchant-Ivoryish period 
drama (The Age of Innocence), a musical (New 
York, New York) anda thriller remake (Cape 
Fear). Even The Departed is an American 
version of a Hong Kong cop movie. Now 
Scorsese has taken on psychological hor 
ror, adding a filigree of frissons from Stan 
ley Kubrick’s The Shining and Val Lewton’s 
artful B movies of the rg40s to Lehane’s 
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already dense thicket of chills and tricks. 
The result is a mixed entertainment, 
more engrossing than enthralling, that 
leads moviegoers down a long hall of dis 
torted mirrors, then pulls the expertly wo 
ven rug of plausibility from under their 
feet to reveal the scary graffiti on the floor. 
Whether you feel enlightened or swindled 
is your call. But stick around for the final 
scene, where self-knowledge may redeem 
the biggest monster on Shutter Island. 
Teddy is there to discover the where 
abouts of both the missing inmate, Ra 
chel Solando (Emily Mortimer), and, for 
his own satisfaction, the cryptic Andrew 
Laeddis (Elias Koteas, doing a neat impres 
sion of Robert De Niro’s crazed killer in 
Cape Fear), who Teddy believes was respon 
sible for Dolores’ death by fire. Quizzing 
the patients, he gets evidence that sounds 
like death threats: a man (Jackie Earle Ha 
ley, indelible in a fleeting role) tells Teddy 
there’s a grand plot closing in on the mar 
shal, that he’s “the rat in a maze”; one 
woman scribbles the urgent word RUN on 
his notepad. His partner Chuck discounts 
the testimony, saying, “How’re you gonna 
believe a crazy guy?” But Chuck too is un 
der Teddy’s suspicion; they’d never met 
before getting on the island ferry, where 
Chuck greeted him with a cheerful “Teddy 
Daniels, the man, the legend.” Is Chuck a 
man ora myth, an ally ora red herring? 
While Teddy tries to separate the in- 
sanity on the island from his own reality, 
Scorsese interlaces the more or less straight- 


Shutter Island pulls the 
rug of plausibility from 
under your feet. Whether 
you feel enlightened or 
swindled is your call 





GANGS OF NEW 


the 19th century 


forward filming of the interrogation scenes 
with the hallucinogenic tragic realism of 
Teddy’s nightmares. At Dachau, corpses 
stir and papers flutter; with his wife, the 
camera executes a 360 around the couple as 
Dolores dissolves in Teddy’s embrace, her 
ashes swirling around the room. A griev 
ing man’s conversation with his dearly de 
parted has become a peculiar subtheme in 
a half-dozen recent movies, from Up last 
summer to Edge of Darkness a few weeks 
ago, and its popularity probably should end 
soon. But the trope makes sense here, given 
Teddy’s agitation. Dolores is both his ref 
uge and his greatest regret. The connection 
between the loving dead woman and her 
disoriented husband is the most powerful 
and visually expressive in the film. 


Touch of Evil 

THAT’S PARTLY BECAUSE TEDDY FEELS 
estranged from the island’s less ethereal 
inhabitants. DiCaprio makes Teddy some 
times cagey-witty, sometimes stupid (he 
keeps mispronouncing escape as excape). 
Gruff and heavier than usual, with a few 
days’ beard, he could be channeling Or- 


son Welles’ wily lawman in Touch of Evil. | 


The onetime heartthrob from Titanic has 


always been a shifty character actor ina | 
movie star’s body. A star performance here | 3 


would give the audience someone to root 
for; DiCaprio instead provides them with 
the spectacle of acreature fighting to creep 
toward a freedom that might kill him. 
Audiences are so used to movies’ easy 
seductions, with big jokes and jolts, that 
they may misread or discard the picture’s 
potent message: that some things about 


ourselves are so painful to acknowledge, | 


we almost wish we could cut them out 
of our skulls. This, and not the plot gim 
mickry, is what must have lured Scorsese 
to Shutter Island: the chance to leave audi 


ences with an illuminating emptiness. @ | 
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Sea creature /n 
works like Bather 
Sitting ona Rock, 
1892, Renoir 
attempted to channel 
the classical ideal 


| EXHIBITIONS 
La Vie en Rose. 
The work of 
Renoir’s later 
years is a bit too 
scrumptious for 
modern taste. A 

| new show insists 

:| we're missing 

:| the point 
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BY RICHARD LACAYO 


SOME ARTISTS GO OUT IN A BLAZE OF 
glory. Titian is an obvious example: his 
dark, sketchy late work would be influ- 
ential for centuries. Van Gogh is another: 
The Starry Night was produced by a man 
who would take his own life the follow 
ing year. Pierre-Auguste Renoir went out 
in a blaze of kitsch. At least, that’s the 
received opinion about the work of his fi- 
nal decades: all those pillowy nudes, sun- 
ning their abundant selves in dappled 
glades; all those peachy girls, strumming 
guitars and idling in bourgeois parlors; 
all that pink. In the long twilight of his 
career, the old man found his way to a 
kissable classicism that modern eyes can 
find awfully hard to take. 

The determined-to-change-your-mind 
new show at the Los Angeles County Mu 


seum of Art (LACMA) is called “Renoir in 
the 2oth Century.” It could just as well have 
been called “Renoir: The Problem Years.” 
Take one look at a painting like Bather Sit 
ting on a Rock, and the problem is obvious: 
cupcakes don’t get much more scrumptious 
than this. Which is another way of saying 
that a whole line of mildly lubricious babes, 
from the phosphorescent nymphs in Max 
field Parrish to Tinkerbell and the Playboy 
bunny, owe something to the old man’s in 
fluential wet dream of classical form. All 
the same, the Renoir of this period—three 
very productive decades before his death 
in 1919 at the age of 783—fascinated some 
of the chief figures of modernism. Picasso 
was on board; his thick-limbed “neoclassi 
cal” women from the 1920s are indebted to 
Renoir. So was Matisse, who had one eye 
on Renoir’s Orientalist dress-up fantasies 
like The Concert, with its flattened space and 
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Career change 
Renoir in 1885, after 

his turn away from 
Impressionism 


overall patterning, when he produced his 
odalisques. Given that so much of late 
Renoir seems saccharine and semicomical 
to us, is it still possible to see what made it 
modern to them? 

Yes and no. To understand the Renoir of 
“Renoirin the 2oth Century,” which runsin 
Los Angeles through May g then moves to 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, you have 
to remember that before he became a semi- 
classicist, he was a consummate Impres- 
sionist. You need to picture him in 1874, 33 
years old, painting side by side with Monet 
in Argenteuil, teasing out the new possibili- 
ties of sketchy brushwork to capture fleet- 
ing light as it fell across people and things 
in an indisputably modern world. 


But in the decade that followed, Renoir 
became one of the movement's first apos- 
tates. Impressionism affected many people 
in the 19th century in much the way the 
Internet does now. It both charmed and 
unnerved them. It brought to painting a 
novel immediacy, but it also gave back a 
world that felt weightless and unstable. 
What we now call post-Impressionism was 
the inevitable by-product of that anxiety. 
Artists like Seurat and Gauguin searched 
for an art that owed nothing to the stale 
models of academicism but possessed the 
substance and authority that Impression- 
ism had let fall away. 

For Renoir, a turning point came dur- 
ing his honeymoon to Rome and Naples 
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It would be Renoir’s 
aim to reconfigure 
the female nude in 
a way that would 
convey the spirit of 
the classical world 
without classical 


trappings 


Costume parties 
The vaquely exotic 
dress of the women 
in The Concert, 
1919, left, influenced 
Matisse in his forays 
into Orientalism. 


Above, Jean asa 
Huntsman, 1910 





in 1881, Face to face with the firm out 


lines of Raphael and the musculature of 


Michelangelo, he lost faith in his flick 
ering sunbeams. He returned to France 
determined to find his way to lucid, dis 
tinct forms in an art that reached for the 
eternal, not the momentary. By the later 
years of that decade, Renoir had lost his 
taste for the modern world any way. As for 
modern women, in 1888 he could write, 
“I consider that women who are authors, 
lawyers and politicians are monsters.” 
(“The woman who is an artist,” he added 
graciously, “is merely ridiculous.”) 
Ah, but the woman who isa goddess 

or at least harks back to one—that'’s a dif 
ferent matter. It would be Renoir’s aim 
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to reconfigure the female nude in a way 
that would convey the spirit of the clas 
sical world without classical trappings. 
Set in “timeless” outdoor settings, these 
women by their weight and scale and se 
renity alone—along with their often rec 
ognizably classical poses—would point 
back to antiquity. 

For a time, Renoir worked with figures 
so strongly outlined that they could have 
been put down by Ingres with a jack 
hammer. By 1892, the year with which 
the LACMA show starts, he had drifted 
back toward a fluctuating Impressionist 
brushstroke. Firmly contoured or flicker 
ing, his softly sculpted women are as full 
bodied as Doric columns. This was one 





of the qualities that caught Picasso’s eye, 
especially after his first trip to Italy, in 
1917. He would assimilate Renoir along 
side his own sources in Iberian sculpture 
and elsewhere to come up with a frankly 
more powerful, even haunting, amalgam 
of the antique and the modern in paint 
ings like Woman in a White Hat. 

That picture is in the LACMA show, 
along with works by Matisse, Bonnard 
and Maillol, to demonstrate Renoir’s 
influence. What's apparent from these, 
however, is that Renoir was most valu 
able as a stepping-stone for artists mak 
ing more potent use of the ideas he was 
developing. The heart of the problem is 
the challenge Renoir set for himself: to 
reconcile classical and Renaissance mod 
els with the 18th century French painters 
he loved. To synthesize the force and clar 
ity of classicism with the intimacy and 
charm of the Rococo is a nearly impos 
sible trick. How do you cross the power of 
Phidias with the delicacy of Fragonard? 
The answer: at your own risk—especially 
the risk of admitting into your work the 
weaknesses of the Rococo. It’s a fine line 
between charming and insipid, and 
18th century French painters crossed it 
all the time. So did Renoir. 


The Artist in Winter 

IN THE LATE 1890S, RENOIR DEVELOPED 
rheumatoid arthritis. It progressed until 
his fingers were bent into claws, the tips 
pressed against the palms of his hands. 
On the recommendation of his doctors, 
he moved from Paris to the dry climate of 
Provence, where, like so many other art 
ists, he founda personal paradise, a garden 
tended by ghosts of the ancient Mediterra 
nean. His was a farmstead in Cagnes-sur 
Mer, not far from Nice. Though in constant 
pain, Renoir entered the most productive 
period of his career, producing hundreds 
of canvases, many of them painted while 
he could barely grip a brush. 

In Cagnes, friends, family and ser 
vants were his models, dressed and un 
dressed. That's the second of his three 
sons in the life-size portrait Jean as a 
Huntsman, striking an aristocratic pose 
borrowed from Velazquez. At age 16, he 
looks as if he knows he’ll grow up to be 
one of the greatest of all filmmakers, the 
director of classics like The Grand Illusion 
and Rules of the Game. During the run of 
this show, LACMA has scheduled a Jean 
Renoir film festival. You can schedule 
one at home to decide for yourself who 
was the greater genius in this family. If 
it weren’t for Dad’s Impressionist years, 
my money would be on Junior. % 
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Short List 


TIME'S PICKS FOR THE WEEK 


Nick Hornby’s 
Short List 


The British author of High Fidelity and 
About a Boy has a new accolade: his script 
for the postwar drama An Education 
received an Academy Award nomination 
for Best Adapted Screenplay in addition to 
the film’s nod for Best Picture. Hornby’s 
trip to the U.S. to promote the movie gave 
him a chance to stock up on DVDs of his 
favorite American TV shows. 


Wired up 

| am an obsessive devotee of The Wire. | 
think it’s unbelievable. With kids, by the 
time I've fed them and put them to bed, 
there isn’t much evening left. An hour of 
television is perfect. But The Wire is so 
addictive that | sometimes watch two or 
three episodes. 





— Guitar heroes 

Soldier of Love It Might Get Loud is a documentary about 
After a decade of silence, what’s new and different about eae Agta tgs 
Sade? Nothing—and that’s good news. Soldier of Love spins talking in great detail about being creative. 
the same hip, sinuous mix that cast a spell over the 1980s If you can get people talking specifically 


- % . ° . about what they do and how they do it, | 
and ’gos. Her alto is a little huskier, her songs a little darker, | fing that permanently fascinating. 


but she’s still a supremely smooth operator. 
Hard times 

David Kynaston has written this huge social 

history of the U.K. in the immediate postwar 

years, Austerity Britain, 1945-1951. It was 

kind of a depressing time. Everyone was 

so psyched up by the end of the war, and 

then actually nothing happened except the 

bombs stopped falling. 


GAME 


BioShock 2 


In 2007, BioShock put gamers in Rapture, an undersea city where 
murderous psychotics with genetic power-ups called plasmids 
stalk you to cool vintage jazz. BioShock 2 does it again, except now 
you can use weapons and plasmids at the same time. Sweet. 


ALBUM 


Have One on Me 
Glorious excess is songwriter Joanna Newsom's specialty. Her main 
instruments, after all, are the harp and her fluttery, soulful squeak. 
| Spread here over three discs, her rapturous declarations of devotion 
are audacious, emotionally bruising and bracingly beautiful. 


Rock'n’ roll, straight up 
Drive-By Truckers 

are intelligent in a 
way that | really 
appreciate as a 
writer. They're just 
guys being smart 

in their own space: 
guitars and drums 
and big choruses. It's 
been done before, but 
they do it well. I've been 
playing Brighter Than 
Creation’s Dark a lot. 


TELEVISION 


Archer 
If Get Smartand Arrested Development had a cartoon baby, it would 
be this show: the tale of Sterling Archer, a spy whose agency 
is headed by his controlling mother. Catch up on all the inept 
espionage and Oedipal conflict in an Archer marathon on FX Feb. 25. 







DvD 


The Informant! 
Matt Damon got an Oscar nomination for a so-so turn in Invictus. 
He should have been cited for the paunchy, middle-aged, ordinary 
fellow—and felon—he plays in Steven Soderbergh’s deadpan true 
life comedy about agribiz chicanery. Here, he’s subtly Damonic. 


The competition 

| hope The Hurt Locker wins 
Best Picture. | can't remember 
a war film that has had a 
greater impact on me. 





Arts Online 
For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 
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By Richard Corliss, Ley Grossman, James Poniewozik, Christopher Porterfield and Douglas Wolk 
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Where Did I Come From? Thanks to Lisa 
Kudrow’s genealogy prowess, I now 
know my roots are in Russia. Or Poland 


NO ONE IS MORE INTERESTED IN HIMSELF THAN I AM. 
And yet even I don’t care about my genealogy. What my 
great-great-great-grandfather did isn’t any more interest- 
ing to me than what your great-great-great-grandfather 
did, especially since in both cases it was farming. 

Icome from a long line of people who don’t care 
about our long line of people. Whenever I asked my 
grandparents where their parents were from, they'd all 
launch into the same speech about how Poland and Rus- 
sia switched borders a lot. The only thing I got from that 
speech was that people do not want to admit they’re Pol- 
ish. Also, that making a big deal about your genealogy 
isn’t for Jews; it’s for Wasps and Southerners and Demo- 
crats and other groups whose past 
is brighter than their future. 

But genealogy fascinates ev- 
eryone who is not in my family. 
PBS’s new show Faces of America, 
hosted by Henry Louis Gates Jr., 
traces the lineage of Dr. Oz and 
Mery] Streep, while NBC’s up- 
coming Who Do You Think You 
Are?, executive-produced by 
Friends actress Lisa Kudrow, seeks 
out the dead relatives of Sarah 
Jessica Parker and Spike Lee. In an 
episode of the NBC show, Kudrow 
goes to Belarus to find the grave of 
her great-grandmother who was 
killed in the Holocaust and meets 
a family member who survived. It’s fascinating, but 
probably only because she’s a celebrity. Even ballroom 
dancing is interesting if there are celebrities involved. 

Kudrow, though, tried to convince me to care about 
my own past. “We always forget how important history 
is. It informs everything that happens after,” she said. 
But my ancestors didn’t seem to have those kinds of big, 
important stories. “What if you found out that one of 
them wasa writer for the Yiddish newspaper?” she asked, 
in what might have been the worst sales pitch ever. 

Nonetheless, I played along when Kudrow had 
Ancestry.com look up my family history. I found out 
through the 1930 Census that my father’s father’s par- 
ents paid $45 a month for a one-room New York City 
apartment for six people and they were the only ones on 
the block without a radio. My great-grandmother, when 
asked what country she grew up in, wrote “Poland,” 
crossed it out and then wrote “Austria.” These are coun- 
tries that don’t even border each other. I come from stu 
pid people. You know how I know that? Because I had to 
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look up whether those countries border each other. 

This is when I mentioned to Kudrow that I’ve met 
one family member who is into genealogy: my cousin 
Carol. It was at my mom’s second wedding, and Carol 
wanted birthplaces and dates for this giant book she'd 
brought. Let’s just say that you shouldn't ask someone to 
fill out a survey when they're at their mom's second wed 
ding unless it’s about how many vodka sodas they want. 

But Kudrow really wanted me to call my cousin, at 
which point I admitted that I think people like her and 
Carol are massive dorks. 

“T get it,” Kudrow said. “You think that people who do 
genealogy are like Dungeons & Dragons people. It’s like 
a personal hang-up you have.” 

“No,” lexplained. “I've played 
Dungeons & Dragons. I fear 
they’re far worse.” 

“They like knowing the day 
to-day life of people who went 
through important events in his 
tory,” she said. 

“Like killing a dragon.” 

“Like the Holocaust.” This, as 
you can imagine, ended the con 
versation and meant had to call 
cousin Carol. 

Carol was very excited that 
I was interested in our family’s 
history, even if it was just because 
a former sitcom actress told me 
to be. And to my shock, she told me a fascinating story. 
My great-grandfather Reuben and his brother left Russia 
instead of serving in the army. This, it seems, is where | 
get my bravery from. But later, when Reuben’s dad was 
looking to get the rest of the family out of Russia, he 
sent family members to scout out New York, Brazil and 
Argentina and wound up ditching my great-grandfather 
and taking his eight other kids to Argentina, where they 
made a lot more money than their American siblings. All 
my cousins there are rich artists. Which means, accord- 
ing to everything I know about family histories, my son 
will become a rich artist, and his baby Argentine cousins 
will grow up to be drug-addict slackers. 

I thanked Carol, and she asked me how my son, 
whom she knew about, was doing, and I felt just a little 
connected to her. Then she asked me to e-mail his birth- 
place and -date, as well as my wife's and her parents’. 
And I was happy to do it. Because even though I may 
never look at Carol’s giant book, whoever does should 
get to see the most interesting page in it. a 
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How many of your investments increase in value year after year even during an economic 
downturn? The guaranteed cash value of whole life insurance from New York Life does, as 


it has every year for the past 155 years. And in each of those years, New York Life has paid 
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dividends to our policyholders in addition to the returns we guarantee. It’s a secure way 


to help meet your financial goals while providing the protection of life insurance and 





significant tax-deferred savings. And it’s the most selfless gift you can give your family. 
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